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Next Year— 


Tentative plans for next 
year’s issues have been de- 
veloped around the theme 
“What Teachers Ask.” 


These are some of the 
questions: How can we best 
begin a new school year with 
the children? What should 
we know about the teaching 
of reading and the language 
arts? How can we best help 
children develop social, scien- 
tific, and arithmetical learn- 
ings? What about health, 
safety, and sex education? 
How can we help children 
integrate their learnings? 
How can J as a teacher have 
a life of my own? 

Some controversial issues 
will be handled editoriallv. 
The implications of, research 
findings in child develop- 
ment will receive particular 
attention in analysis of the 
questions listed above. News 
and review sections will again 


be featured. 
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We see The Elves and the Shoemaker 


and experience a new form of identification 
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Identifications 


Identifications are a process of establishing one’s belongingness 
and are needs which have bearing on security and self-confidence. 


L ITTLE JOHNNY DOE AND HIS BABY SISTER, SUSY, MAY NOW BE IDENTIFIED AS 
the first and second offspring of Mr. and Mrs. John Doe. For each there is a proper 
entry in the official records on file in the state bureau of vital statistics which may 
be consulted some day to establish date or place of birth, citizenship rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, Johnny and Susy will have need of a whole series of other identifica- 
tions through which they will develop and mature. Their lives are now lived 
mainly in the sheltering seclusion of the Doe home. To the little boy, it is 
“Johnny’s house,” and Johnny’s father, mother, and baby sister live there, too. 
He identifies with each personally and possessively. He struggles with the necessity 
of sharing his mother with Susy, and finds some compensating satisfaction in a 
closer identification with his father in rough and tumble play which he is sure the 
baby cannot hope to share. 

Susy is secure in complete dependence on her mother and identification with 
her. She does not miss or resent the absence of others in the family but is beginning 
to respond to their attentions. 


EGARDLESS OF OTHER DIFFERENCES IN ORIGIN OR EVENTUAL 
aspiration, each and every human being begins as a helpless, 
dependent infant. The achievement of mature world citizenship is a 
developmental task realized through a cumulative series of identi- 
fications. Early needs require warm nurture, and early deprivations 
disturb the deep sense of security and identification which contribute 
so much to wholesome personality development. The child’s early 
need for identification with his mother cannot be satisfied without 
close, loving association and dependable contacts which contribute to 
his comfort and sense of well-being in the bosom of the family. 

It is not long until self-awareness or identification of self 
becomes a need which causes the infant to try out his powers and 
assert his individuality. He not only discovers his fingers and toes 
but finds satisfaction in putting them to use and in bringing them 
under fuller control. He not only comes to identify parts of his body 
but goes on to identify his favorite toys, familiar sights, sounds, and 
feelings. He expresses recognition, pleasure or displeasure, pain or 
discomfort in characteristically individual ways which are not only 
the beginnings of communication and language development but also 
the beginnings of personality structure. 

This process of orientation to ongoing experience is more or 
less continuous and spontaneous during waking hours. It results 
in a cumulative stock of ways of reacting to recurrent life situations, 
unless an inconsistent or uncongenial regimen interferes with identi- 
fications and blocks or complicates the developmental process. 

The infant’s enjoyment of the game of peek-a-boo goes through 
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many variations in all of which the pleasure comes from the reap- 
pearance and identification of a familiar face. The game is trans- 
tormed into hide and seek with a toy or an object that has been 
temporarily lost to view. Mirror play begins as though the reflection 
were another child, but it usually leads to the child’s identification 
of his own image, with which he then plays hide and seek. 

Much of the toddler’s play is an extension of these earlier self- 
orienting activities to wider limits, made possible by newly developed 
powers of locomotion. Instead of hiding his face behind his hands, 
the toddler finds a hiding place and takes pleasure in being the 
object of the search. Even when others are involved in the toddler’s 
play, it is often only an exploratory approach to true social identifica- 
tion with a playmate or an informal play group. 

Parents, siblings, and other relatives; playmates, friends, and 
guests; neighbors, tradesmen, doctors, teachers—all fill roles in the 
expanding associations through which young children satisfy their 
need for social identification in home and neighborhood, school and 
community. Dramatic play shows how these experiences enter into 
the child’s thought and action. Constructive and expressive oppor- 
tunities for giving form to impressions serve a real purpose. In them 
the child clarifies and orders his observations. 

Every situation into which the child enters wholeheartedly is 
an experience in identification which contributes to his acculturiza- 
tion. Every new human contact widens the child’s social horizon, 
enabling him to see himself in more relationships, and to see life 
around him in a deeper perspective. Thus his social outlook is matured 
and his stock of meanings is enriched, so that he has resources for 
comprehending what he sees, reads, and hears, and for formulating 
intelligent judgments, values, and concerns. He develops the capacity 
to take a role and play a part in life by observing and playing roles 
and by assuming real responsibilities suited to the level of his develop- 
ing capacities and powers of identification. 


Maturing identifications are not merely a matter of time. 
There is nothing like a role in some group undertaking concerned 
with the community to open a child’s eyes to implications for further 
identification in community affairs. The widening circle of contacts 
and involvements leads to ever fuller and broader identification. 
It is therefore a vital matter with which educational planning and 
wise guidance must be concerned. Narrow, exclusive loyalties need 
to be expanded. Aspirations need to be fostered and raised. 


Te SOCIAL STATURE OF A PERSONALITY 
can be measured by the identifications which find expression in asso- 
ciation and action. World citizenship is identification with the 
whole human adventure.—LaurRA ZIRBES 
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One Way to Personality 


By LAWRENCE K, and MARY H. FRANK 


Lawrence and Mary Frank define and illustrate 
identification as a necessary process in human 
development and as the only way in which 
children learn to manage their world and to 
become human beings in our society. Mr. Frank 
is director of the Caroline Zachry Institute, 
New York City. Mrs. Frank is collaborating 
with her husband on various projects. 


T IS RATHER DIFFICULT TO TAKE A 
term such as identification which 
has been used by analysts and students 
of personality to describe one of the 
ways in which the personality is formed 
and to apply it to the education of 
young children in a constructive, posi- 
tive way. 

This is a hard task, first of all, because 
of the very definition of the word it- 
self. In general, it means the way in 
which a child takes over and incorpor- 
ates in his own conduct the patterns 
of an adult whom he wishes to be like. 
Sometimes he admires or loves this adult 
(or older boy or girl) . Sometimes, how- 
ever, he is seeking admiration, recogni- 
tion, approval, security of belonging to 
a group and therefore identifies with 
another person as a means to that end. 

The process of identification might 
be defined more clearly by specific 
illustrations. Unfortunately, many of 
the clear-cut examples of identification 
which appear in the literature are those 
of persons with extreme personality 
difficulties or disorders. A small child, 
whose mother is constantly ill and bed- 
ridden, may develop lack of appetite, 
headache, upset stomach in order to 
win attention and sympathy—to be 
Mother actually because that is the way 
in which the parent receives attention 
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and solicitude. Or a child may identify 
with a dead parent; for example, an 
adolescent girl may develop extreme 
guilt about sex, about her own behavior 
as she tries to be like the picture of a 
“perfect” mother whom she remem- 
bers. Or a young boy may try to be 
completely his father, taking over the 
adult’s standards for achievement, not 
satisfied with his preformance in his 
own age group but always striving to 
attain the skill, the authority, the 
knowledge which would put him in 
Father’s place. 


How Does the “Normal” Child Identify? 


This brings us to the second difficul- 
ty in the discussion of identification: 
what of the so-called “normal” child? 
How much identification does and 
should take place? For those who are 
working with young children and who 
conscientiously wish to encourage their 
wholesome development it may be 
rather alarming to be presented with a 
list of possible unhealthy results of 
identification without any interpreta- 
tion of the positive and desirable aspects 
of the process. 

Since the baby’s world is at first 
limited to his parents and his own house, 
all of his behavior will be patterned by 
that world. This does not mean that he 
will not have any reactions of his own 
to that world, or that his own biologi- 
cal make-up is not important. But the 
way in which he does things, the way 
he uses his hands, his smile, his laughter, 
the way he moves are largely patterned 
by the parental example. Much of this 
is unconscious but so striking that we 
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often think of it as hereditary. As he 
grows older he often shows the “fam- 
ily traits” in the way he spends his 
leisure time (or money), the way he 
organizes a party, the way he greets 
friends, perhaps even the way he gets 
angry: whether he sulks or whines or 
throws things or cools off quickly. 


All this is necessary because it is the 
only way in which a child can learn to 
manage the world, to become a human 
being in our society, in his home and 
his family. Along with this patterning, 
this unconscious imitation of ways 
of doing things, he finds that he is ap- 
proved or disapproved of for certain 
actions. Mother may say: “Don’t be a 
baby; you’re a big boy,” when he is 
behaving like a perfectly normal two- 
year-old. “Big boy” are vague words 
for a child. Daddy personifies really 
“big boys” and the only pattern that 
he knows is Daddy’s. If the child is 
constantly made to feel guilty or 
ashamed of his own normal actions he 
may find his only occasion for approval 
and acceptance and love in being like 
Daddy, trying to win Mother’s affec- 
tion by denying his feelings and his 
anger, his two-year-oldness, and striv- 
ing for a grown-upness which he can- 
not possibly achieve. 

On the other hand, a child may pre- 
tend he is grownup, “going to the of- 
fice” as his father does, using a toy 
electric razor to imitate his parent, as- 
suming a gruff, masculine tone to em- 
bellish his play-acting and yet drop the 
dramatics at a moment’s notice to be- 
come a dependent but self-assertive 
youngster. Of course here too there 
may be a wish to be like Daddy because 
he is a loved, admired parent. But if 
the child is approved and loved for 
himself, if his behavior is regarded as 
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normal — everyday two- three- or 
four-year-oldness—he will not have to 
feel guilty about his babyhood nor in- 
secure because he is a young child. Nor 
will he have to seek approval by trying 
to be somebody else. 

It would seem, then, that children 
need someone with whom to identify 
because they need patterns of goodness, 
of kindness, of warmth, of friendliness, 
of happiness. We cannot tell children 
to be “good” in the abstract because it 
doesn’t mean anything, nor to be 
“brave” or “kind” as a sort of romantic 
dream. They need to see and feel those 
things in context as exhibited by 
another human being’s make-up, ac- 
tions, and emotional tone, as part of the 
way they meet life and greet other 
people. 

But we would hazard a guess that 
the children who identify completely 
with a hero, a movie-star or the bully 
of the class or even the little child who 
is so much like mother in her prissy, 
prim, little-old-lady way do not have 
the security about themselves, about 
the sort of things which they them- 
selves can do which is necessary for 
their wholesome development. Any 
child or adult who has to be somebody 
else in order to win attention and 
recognition connot have very high 
esteem for his own worth and ability. 
For the young child of nursery school, 
kindergarten or primary age, identifi- 
cation may be a normal process of 
learning from those he admires, loves, 
wants to be like. Or it may be a seeking 
to be someone else, to deny oneself | 
which, instead of favoring wholesome 
growth and social learning, becomes 
increasingly a handicap to growth and 
maturation. 

Here it must be remembered that 
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For the 
young child 
identification 
may be a 
normal process 
of learning 
from someone 
he loves 


the best preparation for tomorrow is 
to live fully, adequately and as happily 
as possible today, so that the child will 
neither be denied the opportunity to 
live and learn at that stage nor blocked 
in his endeavor to grow up. 
Identification, therefore, like all 
~ processes, may be sound and wholesome 
or self-defeating, according to what it 
means in the life of each specific child. 


The Teacher’s Part in Identification 


What part does the teacher play in 
this process of identification? We all 
know stories of great teachers whose 
emotional strength or fervor for their 
ideals or genuine interest in people 
communicated itself to some of their 
pupils. 

But for the teacher of young chil- 
dren it is a different matter because she 
(most teachers are “‘she’s”) holds a 
position that is almost mother but not 
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quite. In the preschool ages especially 
and, we hope, in kindergarten on up 
she is permissive, gentle, warm, but she 
is also the authority. You don’t very 
often see children in a nursery school 
who identify completely with the 
teacher—that seems to come later in 
the grades. But there will be some 
children, one in every group perhaps, 
who seem to be the “little mother” 
of the group and not such gentle little 
mothers, either. Often a four-year-old 
will come to school day after day and 
seem to seek an opportunity to get 
three or four other children involved 
in house-play where she spanks them, 
puts them to bed, spanks them. again, 
takes them for a walk, scolds them 
about their behavior, and in general 
plays out a scheme of her own in 
which she is thoroughly identified with 
authority, in part an imitation but 
with some real identification. 
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Or a little boy will show his identifi- 
cation with his mother or his father 
in the nursery school. Tue child who is 
afraid to soil himself with clay or paint, 
who is constrained in his play, who cries 
bitterly if he wets himself is probably 
identified with a parent from whom he 
needs love and security which he can 
get only by trying to achieve their 
adult standards when he is not ready 
or able to be an adult. 

Children need identification—yes! 
need a pattern set by adults which will 
help them to manage their anxieties 
about themselves and their relationship 
to the world of people and things. But 
these adults—parents and teachers alike 
—need to understand what children 
are like, what difficulties growing-up 
presents to a child sc that they need 
not impose their own insecurities, ill- 
nesses, their fears on youngsters or en- 
courage the child to identify beyond 
his level of maturity. 

In the gang stage, about nine or ten 
years, it is quite common to see a boy 
who is small for his age, frail perhaps, 
identify himself with the bully of the 
group, adopt his mannerisms, his facial 
expressions in order to gain prestige and 

security. Or you may have noted chil- 
dren who identify with an older 
brother or sister whom they admire. In 
many cases the younger sibling may 
have different potentialities, quite 
diverse abilities and yet he may not use 
them at all to capacity when he tries 
to do the thing he cannot, or to be the 
personality he is not. 


What Can Teachers Do to Encourage 
Positive Identifications? 


What can teachers do to encourage 
positive identification and to try to re- 
lease the child from the negative sort in 
which he is losing out or sacrificing his 
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own wholesome development? Cer- 
tainly, she must try to help the child 
who is the dominating character in 
the house-play scene by carefully 
watching the play so that it isn’t con- 
tinually taken over by that one child. 
Perhaps the child belongs in an older 
group where she cannot become the 
boss continually, where she can par- 
ticipate without manipulating the 
other youngsters. The child also needs 
a teacher who is not a dominating fig- 
ure, but one who is gentle, warm, and 
who can use her authority without 
resorting to punishment for persuasion, 
to commands rather than suggestions. 

Very often these children who are so 
thoroughly identified with a parent de- 
rive great benefit from play groups 
and nursery schools where spontaneous 
play on their own level provides 
another, healthier pattern for the child 
to emulate. 

Teachers can encourage each child 
to use his own capacities and abilities 
by providing adequate opportunities 
and material. They need to work at it a 
little harder with the children who are 
unsure of themselves and they need to 
recognize this insecurity rather than 
ignore it or ridicule the child for his 
want of ability or courage or individ- 
uality. Above all, they should not stim- 
ulate the child to identify with other 
children and thereby further block his 
own personal development. 

Children often identify with comic- 
strip characters, with the “tough guys” 
of the movies, but very seldom with 
the heroes whom we hold up as civic 
leaders, great statesmen, great thinkers. 
Perhaps this is because, as we’ve stated 
before, they meed a 
human being with the actions, the 
gestures, the words which are part of 
him—not just the portrait of a great 
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man. And almost all children will go 
through phases in which they will 
identify with Superman or the Lone 
Ranger, with the all-powerful figure 
who can solve problems, deal out jus- 
tice, and outwit the aggressor. 

However these stages are outgrown 
if and when the child has ample op- 
portunity to display his own prowess 
and to be himself, to talk back to the 
adult world without having authority 
squelch him. Very often dramatics, 
plays, rhythms in school give the child 
an opportunity to assume a character- 
role completely, to identify with a 
hero, to be another person without 
damaging his own identity or giving 
up his status as a child. Teachers— 
permissive, guiding, and encouraging 
this role-playing—are a very important 
part of the process. 

In general, as the child’s interests 
change, as he matures, his identifica- 
tions change, too. The little boy who 
wants to be a fireman at three will most 
likely shift his ambitions as he grows. 
The twelve-year-old girl who yearns 
to be a ballet dancer may set her heart 
on nursing later on. But his adult self, 
his pattern of maturity, of responsibil- 
ity, his ideals and feelings about others 
will be set largely by the patterns 
shown him by the adults he knows and 
lives with. 

Many of our prejudices are formed 
by identification; children readily ac- 
cept the group attitude or the leader’s 
attitude toward those who are “dif- 
ferent” or strange. In large measure we 
have had to gain our security, our be- 
longingness, our own sense of import- 
ance from feeling a part of the “in” 
group, feeling better, stronger, finer 
than others who are the “outs.” We 
learned to identify with our world of 
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adults, to take their ideals and ideas 
as the answer to the problems of human 
relationships and group relationships. 
Often youngsters will go through an 
adolescent revolt toward their parents’ 
and family’s attitudes and then return 
in early adulthood to the security of 
the “in” group, mainly because making 
a pattern of their own, blazing a new 
trail for living is difficult and unsure 
and rather lonely. 

For those defeatists who hold that 
one person, one teacher can do little 
for children who have the parental pat- 
tern to guide them for the major part 
of their lives, there is the answer that 
children do remember kindnesses and 
a friendly voice. They remember pre- 
cepts in action, not in words. They re- 
member the way in which one human 
being can communicate with another 
without hurting him or wounding his 
pride or making him feel miserable. 
It is the tone of voice we identify with, 
not so much the words that are said, 
just as it is the punishment we remem- 
ber, not the small incident which may 
have precipitated it. 

Children need to identify with adults 
who like the work they are doing. 
Children need to see a feminine role 
and a masculine one. They need clarity 
about themselves because so often they 
are confused about their own identity, 
and they get this clarity or confusion 
from the adult world. They need secure 
people to guard and guide them— 
adults whose attitudes are basically 
generous and happy whatever their 
roles but more especially those adults 
whose job it is to teach them more than 
reading and writing—to teach them 
justice, kindness, honesty, courage, all 
the old-fashioned virtues which we still 
extol. 
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All Children Need?to Identify 


Through identification with people, things, and 
ideas children learn to accept their culture 
and to find their places within it. Miss Alpen- 
fels is professor of anthropology at N.Y.U. 


HERE IS A BASIC TRUTH ABOUT ALL 
children growing up. They share 
the experiences of those who are close 
to them, of all those whom they love. 
Whether they live in Fiji or in New 
York, in a tribal group or in a democ- 
racy, those who observe children know 
that it is almost impossible to say where 
the “me” ends and the “they” begins. 
Four- or five-year-olders, like Fred- 
die in, New York City, say “Some days 
I’m an Indian. Some days I’m a cow- 
boy.” And they are! Obi in Nigeria, 
Africa, says, “I’m a leopard.” And he 
is! Each child is fulfilling his need to 
identify himself with a masculine role 
in his society. For through identifica- 
tion young children learn to accept 
their culture. 
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By ETHEL J. ALPENFELS 


They Need to Identify with People 


To the parents falls the responsibil- 
ity of introducing the child to the 
reality demands—the barriers and the 
restraints—placed upon individuals by 
the group patterns of behavior. 
Whether this process is easy or diffi- 
cult, comfortable or traumatic de- 
pends upon the strength of the child’s 
identification with his parents. 

In our society the little child identi- 
fies first of all with his mother. Her 
feelings, her attitudes, her ways of do- 
ing things become his. The process by 
which the little child takes on the per- 
sonalities of those around him depends 
primarily upon the emotion he feels 
toward his models. And, often, when 
the model is not there the child assesses 
and often identifies strangers with the 
parent. The “self” becomes the sum of 
all the identification we make as we 
absorb the personalities about us and, 
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in so doing, slowly adopt the broader 
culture patterns of our group. 

We who teach assume an important 
role as persons as well as educators for, 
next to the home, teachers can be the 
most important models for children. 
The eight- and nine-year-olds begin to 
imitate the walk, the manners, and the 
personality traits of their teachers. As 
Alice Keliher has said, ‘““These are but 
the outward signs of an inner identi- 
fication. It means that they are also 
taking on the unseen values and ideals 
of their model.” 

Certainly, if we don’t provide them 
with good models they will choose the 
bad which too often are exceedingly 
more exciting. This is the age when 
children begin to become critical of 
their home. Through rich biographies 
as well as warm _ personalities the 
teacher can help youngsters find good 
models as their needs and _ interests 
change. They can help them add new 
models which will aid them in identify- 
ing with the broader world in which 
they live. 


They Need to Identify with Things 


There is Lucy, age ten." Her home 
was destroyed when the ship, Grand- 
camp, exploded off Texas City on 
April 16, 1947. With the destruction 
of her home went the foundations of 
her security. Children identify with the 
home they’ve known and, when the 
association is a long one, the roots of 
identification go very deep. For young 
children books, toys, furniture—seats 
and desks—are all important means of 
identification. 

At school girls of eleven to thirteen 
must identify by wearing identical 
clothing. They telephone each other 





* From an unpublished manuscript by Barbara Brown 
and Fanny Melcer. Texas City, Texas, 1949. 
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in the morning to say, “Let’s wear gray 
skirts and blue sweaters today.” This 
makes them belong to their gang. 


They Need to Identify with Ideas 


When books, radio, movies, and tele- 
vision open up new worlds children 
begin to identify in many areas. At 
five years of age they listen to Uncle 
Don. At seven they scorn such pro- 
grams, and the Lone Ranger and Tonto 
take the stage. But, as Celia Stendler 
wrote in the January issue of CHILD- 
Hoop EpucaTION, the “nine-year-old 
who delights in blood and thunder 
radio serials may completely reject 
these programs when he is thirteen.” 

Thus, as a child grows in our class- 
rooms, he changes his identifications in 
terms of his interests, his needs, and his 
levels of maturation. But, first of all, 
he must identify with people before he 
can identify with ideas. If “we make 
children skip the ‘people’ stage they 
never get to the ‘idea’ stage.” This is 
the important time for developing a 
social conscience. 

We can help children to identify 
with other children. Jean didn’t want 
to wear long underwear. None of the 
other girls did. That says it all and to 
Jean it makes sense. But her mother 
said that she had to wear long under- 
wear to school. Jean became a truant 
and, with truancy, she took the first 
step toward juvenile delinquency. 

We can help children to identify 
with other groups. There is Juan, a 
Spanish-speaking American. ,He re- 
fused to sing America until the teacher 
found out that he wanted his class- 
mates to sing a Mexican song. They 
learned his song and with it discovered 
outstanding Spanish-American leaders 
in their community. Now Juan belongs 
and with belonging, participates. 
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We can help children identify with 
their parents. Rafaelo’s father was a 
longshoreman killed in Texas City. His 
mother, unable to cope with her three 
boys, threatens to put them in an 
orphanage. Is it surprising that Rafaelo 
is rapidly becoming a “problem” child? 
He misses the emotional security of 
identifying with his father who repre- 
sented a bulwark of goodness and 
strength. 

Billy, age eleven, whose mother 
makes him wear rubbers for outdoor 
gym, also has “problems.” He wants to 
be an athlete like his father and wear- 
ing rubbers forces him out of the 
group, makes him different. He 
always stutters more during the 
muddy spring season. 

Sometimes children model after out- 
groups or identify with adventure or 
with rebellion. Above all else, children 
want to be accepted. No child can be 
left out. He will identify with those 
who accept him. 

As teachers we can help youngsters 
identify but we must accept aggression 
as well as affection; recognize that our 
real attitudes “are caught, not taught;” 
help children to identify with success 
rather than with frequent failure; ex- 
press warmth and not be afraid of 
showing it. 

Perhaps one of the teacher’s most 
important responsibilities is to give chil- 
dren identification with success. In our 
culture we are constantly saying “he is 
a success,” making success synonymous 
with a person. We must help each child 
to say “I am a success!” While success 
may mean only a boat that floats, the 
opportunity to achieve success develops 
in the child an ever-increasing identi- 
fication with success. Otherwise, as 
Lawrence Frank writes, “the pictures 
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children have of themselves as failures 
persist long into adulthood so that they 
grow up to adults feeling incapable, 


»2 


inept, clumsy with people and tasks. 

Beatrice Hurley suggests some of the 
books which, in a culture like our own, 
provide models for the upper middle 
class but too few for other groups, 
The teacher can make them available 
so that all our children will have good 
models with which to identify: 

My Dog Rinty shows a Negro family in its 
culture pattern. 

Daddies and What They Do helps any child 
identify. This book illustrates all kinds of 
daddies working in offices, factories, farms, and 
so on. 

My Mother is the Most Beautiful Woman in 
the World is a book in which a woman from 
the Ukraine turns out to be the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

The Little House helps a child who has moved 
from the country to the city to identify with 
a house as it is swallowed up by the traffic, 
skyscrapers, and elevated trains. 

One God, The Ways We Worship Him, the 
story of three religions—Protestant, Catholic 
and Jew—helps a child identify in his religion. 

All Babies Have Mummies and Daddies Just 
Like You is a story in which children find that 
chickens, pigs, rabbits, cows, horses, cats, and 
lambs all have mothers and fathers. 

Two Is a Team describes a wholesome play 
relationship between two boys—one white and 
one colored. The story is beautifully handled 
with no differences pointed out. 

To the anthropologist, identification 
increases understanding. As the child’s 
intecests broaden, as he grows through 
interaction with other people as people 
capable of love, so he learns to accept 
other nationalities, other religious 
groups, other racial groups. As children 
grope for an understanding of the 
world in which they live teachers can 
and must provide models our children 
can be like—to have new values in an 
expanding world. 





* New York Times Magazine, January 30, 1949. 
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By DAVID H. RUSSELL 


Identification Through Literature 


David H. Russell, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, traces the pos- 
sible role of identification in children’s litera- 
ture experiences and suggests seven hypotheses 
concerning it. 


DULTS USE READING TO CONFIRM 
ideas; children to explore them. In 
reading, adults either relax or utilize 
information; children enlarge their ex- 
perience. Adults are ready to judge 
characters; children to identify them- 
selves with them. 

Long before children read easily, 
before they have acquired the habits 
and skills which make for smooth, 
eficient grasp of the printed page, they 
have had many chances to identify 
themselves with others. The process of 
identification begins shortly after birth. 
From general identification with par- 
ents, usually the mother, the young 
child develops specific identifications. 
“T have blue eyes like my Daddy.” The 
picture is seldom integrated or well- 
rounded at first. Later, he may identify 
with his siblings, with other children. 
Although the identification is not 
usually complete, he will feel sympathy 
for pets, toys, the tree broken by the 
wind, the wood consumed by the fire. 
As he achieves increasing maturity, he 
sees more analogies between himself and 
others and thus identifies himself with 
more persons and situations. 

From identification with parents he 
may transfer to identification with 
their ideas, such as their ideas of right 
and wrong, and have a well-developed 
conscience by the age of three years. 
As Murphy has pointed out, identifica- 
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tion may be a major factor in the social 
development of the young child.’ 
Through it he may achieve not only 
certain basic securities but a whole pat- 
tern of social behavior which will be 
a part of him for the rest of his life. 

In the preschool years, the first iden- 
tifications in literature usually come 
through stories read or told by an older 
person. The story-listening situation is 
ordinarily such that it encourages the 
child to view himself as one of the char- 
acters in the story and to think accord- 
ingly. As he listens, the room is usually 
quiet except for the spoken words, 
and the child himself is relaxed. Often 
the story is heard about bed-time when 
the contrast between the world of 
reality and of imagination, never too 
sharp in young children, is further 
broken down. A story may be repeated 
many times so that, as Wolff points 
out, certain parts of the memorized 
material are integrated into the child’s 
actual experience.” 

In the story-listening situation, then, 
some of the usual barriers are removed, 
and the child often identifies himself 
easily with a character of the story. As 
soon as he hears that Peter Rabbit is.a 
naughty little rabbit, he feels sympathy 
for him, and the good little rabbits 
being temporarily disposed of in the 
blackberry patch, he becomes Peter in 





his adventures in Mr. McGregor’s 
garden. 

* Personality. A Biosocial Approach. By Gardner 
Murphy. Harper and Brothers, 1947. 


* The Personality of the Preschool Child. By Werner 
Wolff. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1946. 
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Possibilities Increase 


As children grow older the process of 
identification may become more dif_fi- 
cult. Mother may not have so much 
time to read stories. The world of real 
things is becoming more complete in 
the child’s mind and the lines between 
reality and imagination are more 
sharply drawn. 

Somewhere about the age of six years, 
the child begins to read for himself. 
Although the period of initial learning 
is guided more efficiently by his teacher 
than it was a generation ago, there is still 
a considerable period when his concern 
is more with the peripheral aspects of 
reading than with some of its deeper, 
more personal meanings. Once the stage 
of initial learning is past, the child has 
many new resources and possibilities for 
identification. As he reads for himself, 
without the intrusion of another person 
between him and the ideas, the chances 
of identification are multiplied many 
times. 

That identification is still possible at 
seven or eight years or later, despite in- 
creasing maturity and the problems 
connected with learning to read, is 
probably because the child has never 
given up identifying himself with char- 
acters in literature and others during 
the intervening time. Sometimes the 
identification may have taken place in 
a radio program, sometimes in a motion 
picture, sometimes in the exploits of a 
person mentioned in adults’ conversa- 
tion. Perhaps the identification has 
taken place rather continuously in the 
form of an imaginary companion. 

Research suggests that many chil- 
dren use imaginary companions, not 

only as friends but as persons endowed 
with characteristics the child himself 
would like to possess. The imaginary 
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companion may be gifted in such mat- 
ters as Indian warfare or possess special 
privileges like lots of money to spend. 

One study, of four hundred children 
aged five to twelve by Jersild and others, 
found that about one-third of the 
group had one or more well-defined 
imaginary companions, usually of the 
same sex.* With all these and other pos- 
sibilities for identification, it seems rea- 
sonable that habits of identification can 
persist from early childhood to a time 
when the child is able to read stories for 
himself rather easily. 

Undoubtedly, individual children 
vary greatly in the amount and type of 
their identification and other fantasies* 
but the possibilities exist even in later 
childhood. Juvenile literature must be 
considered as one of the more important 
avenues for identification from early 
childhood and, in a new way, from the 
age of seven or eight years when the 
child is reading for himself. 


What Studies of Children’s 
Reading Interests Reveal 


Some studies of children’s reading 
interests give a few hints about possible 
identifications in children’s literature. 
Summaries of such studies are available 
in a number of places.°***® Unfortu- 


® Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, Likes, 
Dislikes, Pleasant, and Unpleasant Memories. By Arthur 
T. Jersild, F. V. Markey, and C. L. Jersild. Child Develop- 
ment Monographs No. 12. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. 

“Young Children’s Play Fantasies.” By George R. 
Bach. Psychological Monographs, 1945, 59: No. 2. 

* Reading Interests, Activities and Opportunities of 
Bright, Average and Dull Children. By May Lazar. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education No. 707. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 

* Children’s Interests in Library Books of Fiction. By 
Marie Rankin. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. 

*“The Development of Reading Interests and Tastes.” 
By David H. Russell. In Children Learn to Read. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1949. Chapter XII. 

® Children’s Reading. By Lewis M. Terman and M. 
Linde. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1931. 
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nately, too many interest studies have 
been concerned with a mere listing of 
favorite books or types of literature 
without any deeper search as to why 
children like what they do. The rela- 
tionships of reading interests to per- 
sonality factors such as extent of iden- 
tification is a fruitful field for future 
research. 

One of the exceptions to a mere list- 
ing of favorites is a study by Wilson of 
the favorite stories and characters of 
young children with reasons for their 
choices.*® Wilson interviewed 109 super- 
ior children in a New York school who 
were in kindergarten and the first two 
grades. The first five in the favorite 
stories of the group were Pinocchio, 
Wizard of Oz, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Castle Under the Sea, and Little Black 
Sambo. Although there was some agree- 
ment about favorite stories, the variety 
of favorite characters was very great, 
no character being chosen more than 
twice in the group of 109 children. 

If the favorite character is related to 
the child’s identification, the chances 
of wide differences among children in 
identification seem very good indeed. 
In general, children of this age chose 
their favorite characters for three rea- 
sons: (1) their personal qualities--nice, 
good, cute, smart, tells the truth, mean, 
careless, etc.; (2) the character is fun- 
ny; (3) the character is adventurous-- 
does exciting things, gets into trouble. 
The characters chosen were animals, 
boys, men, and girls in that order. The 
amount of identification in the chil- 
dren’s minds is not clear but the reasons 
stated help suggest why young children 
may identify with different characters. 

Another study by Reed of older chil- 


* Young Children’s Favorite Stories and Characters and 
Their Reasons for Liking Them.” By Frank T. Wilson. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1943, 63:157-164. 
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dren’s preferences also goes beyond the 
usual listing of favorite materials." He 
studied the interrelationships between 
reading interests and various personal- 
ity factors of a group of sixth grade 
children. He found that boys and girls 
of this age tend to read different books, 
possibly because they find identification 
easier with different characters. Person- 
ality adjustment as measured by the 
California Test of Personality was posi- 
tively related to reading ability (r= 
.24). Children with high scores on ad- 
justment read more fanciful fiction, 
social studies material, and humorous 
stories than did children with low ad- 
justment scores. Children with low 
adjustment scores read more on family 
life and on sports. One hypothesis sug- 
gested for the last fact was that the 
somewhat maladjusted children at- 
tempted to gain greater security in 
family life through reading and to 
identify themselves with heroes in sport 
as a substitution for lack of their own 
achievements. Interrelationships of 
reading interests, identifications, and 
personality factors should be studied in 
additional ways. 


Identification Through 
Audio-Visual Media 

Since children’s literature exists not 
only in books and magazines, the possi- 
bilities of identification in the comics, 
radio, movies, recordings, transcrip- 
tions, puppet shows, and informal and 
more formal dramatic productions 
must be mentioned. Here the research 
evidence is even scantier than in the 
case of reading interests. We know the 
favorite comics, radio programs and, to 
some extent, movies and dramatic pro- 

*©“Interrelatedness of Various Measures of Personality 
and Reading in Two Sixth Grade Classes.” By Charles 


Reed. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1948. 
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ductions which children have listed, 
but not their reasons for so doing. 

A common explanation for the pop- 
ularity of the comics is that of identi- 
fication of a wish-fulfillment type with 
Superman and other characters of su- 
pernatural powers.’''’* Some writers 
believe that children may identify read- 
ily in radio programs because they are 
unencumbered with visual responses 
and that, to young children particular- 
ly, the action and characters are entire- 
ly real.” 

The parent or teacher who has seen 
a photograph or movie of children 
watching a puppet show or stage play 
has vivid evidence of the extent to 
which children identify themselves 
with the characters on the stage. 


Some Suggested Hypotheses 

The evidence from the studies of 
reading interests and investigations in 
other forms of children’s literature is 
notably inconclusive about the role of 
identification in children’s literature 
experiences but seven hypotheses may 
be suggested: 


A child identifies most easily with a charac- 
ter resembling himself. Identification depends 
at least partly on the story evoking a situation 
or on an attitude that the child himself has ex- 
perienced. A girl who is a bit of a tomboy will 
identify with Caddie Woodlawn more easily 
than with an Elsie Dinsmore type. Identifi- 
cation may be shown by the child stating the 
similarity of the story and his own life. Some- 
times it may be shown in the child’s resistance 
to the idea, his refusal or hesitancy in respond- 
ing to a question such as refusal to condemn a 
character who is “bad.” 

For the child, identification is an active 
process. Identification is not a passive matter of 
looking at oneself in the person of a character 


™ Russell, op. cit. 

™*“Why Children Read the Comics.” By Ruth M. 
Strang. Elementary School Journal, February 1943, 
43:336-42. 

™The Psychology of Radio. By Hadley Cantril and 
G. W. Allport. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
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in a story. The child who has heard a cowboy 
story will play cowboy and be a cowboy. If 
he has read Miriam Mason’s Little Jonathan, 
he too has watched the bear at a wild honey 
tree. Or if he is reading Erick Berry’s One- 
String Fiddle he, too, is playing in the crowded 
little schoolhouse. The child who follows the 
trials of a favorite in a radio serial will actually 
feel the same emotions, laugh the same laughs, 
and perhaps shed the same tears as the charac- 
ter with whom he identifies. 

After approximately three years of age the 
child can distinguish between reality and the 
fantasy of identification. Although identifica- 
tion is the active process mentioned above, the 
world of make-believe is a different world for 
the child from that of reality. Sometimes the 
child may cut across the two worlds, as in the 
example given by Anthony!'*. When Freddy, a 
seven-year-old Londoner, was asked what he 
would do if he had £100,000, although he 
really wanted to be an engine driver, he re- 
plied, “Buy an ’orse,” because at the moment 
cowboys was the favorite after-school game. 
Although he gives himself up to living the 
fancied experience with earnestness and even 
abandon, the normal child does not really con- 
fuse the two roles. As Isaacs puts it, “In spite 
of these various intimate relations between 
thought and phantasy the child, at any rate 
beyond the first three years, very rarely con- 
fuses them . . . . Even while he gives himself 
up to the complete dramatic realization of a 
make-believe steamer, he knows it is make- 
believe.”?5 

Identification may help in the socialization 
of the child. From the adult’s point of view, 
perhaps too insistent upon conformity, identi- 
fication is one way a child develops desirable 
social characteristics. As suggested above, the 
first identification usually is with the parents 
but spreads to other persons. In being that 
person the child adopts the speech and manners 
of the individual so that identification may 
operate at a deeper level than imitation in 
developing techniques for group living. When 
the boy of ten discovers that his hero in the 
series to which he is presently addicted always 
takes a bath before going to bed, he may devel- 
op a more favorable attitude to baths. Putting 


“The Child’s Discovery of Death. By H. Sylvia 
Anthony. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
1940. 

* Intellectual Growth in Young Children. By Susan 
Isaacs. London: Rowtledge, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1930. Pp. 106, 7. 
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himself in the shoes of the boy who lives on 
the wrong side of the tracks may extend the 
social sympathies of a boy from a favored 
social-economic background. 


Identification may have mental health values 
for the child. It is perfectly normal and usual 
for children to have aggressions’® but conven- 
tion and the process of socialization mentioned 
above make the direct discharge of these diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. The values of stories, 
movies or radio programs involving violence 
and crime may be questioned. The adult read- 
ing the detective story is not in the same situ- 
ation as the immature youngster, sometimes 
insecure in other ways, who undergoes the 
emotional “jag” of certain experiences which 
should not be classed, probably, as children’s 
“literature.” However, the values of milder 
opportunities for emotional expression have 
long been advanced by mental hygiene authori- 
ties. There seems little reason to doubt that 
children, as well as adults, profit from occa- 
sional opportunities for the escape, emotional 
expression, and identification which good liter- 
ature provides. 

Identifica‘ion with a group may be valuable 
for the child. Children’s literature provides 
many opportunities for a child to identify 
himself with some other individual but com- 
paratively few opportunities for identification 
with a group. Exceptions may be found in 
stories for older children such as those of John 
R. Tunis or Florence Means in which the 
reader may identify with underprivileged 
groups. Some stories of regional life in different 
parts of the United States such as Lois Lenski’s 
continuing series of Bayou Suzette, Strawberry 
Girl, Blue Ridge Billy and others give children 
a chance to identify themselves with their 
country or their own part of it. 

Modern social conditions such as smaller 
families and the mobility of the population 
make it even more imperative that children 
shall gain the security of some sort of group 
membership. When they do not have it other- 
wise in their formative years, their literature 
may give them feelings of belongingness and 
identification with a group which will be one 
form of root in a rather chaotic world. 

Educational aims suggest that sometimes 
the child should identify himself with worthy 


Bach, op. cit. 
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causes. Identification may be with an indi- 
vidual such as a hero or movie star. It may be 
with a group such as the family, the Scouts 
or the workers on the paper collection. But 
an educational system that aims to produce 
good citizens must also be aware of the values 
of acceptance of a cause. The Nazi children’s 
and youth’s programs demonstrated only too 
clearly that young children and adolescents 
alike will give themselves to a cause they be- 
lieve greater than themselves. The cause may 
be helping less fortunate children with food 
and clothing after hearing an account of their 
daily lives. It may be improving some condi- 
tions in the community such as playgrounds 
which affect the children’s activities. The home 
and the school must help children give them- 
selves to causes early if, when they become older, 
they are to support such causes as improved ed- 
ucation, the United Nations, and world peace. 

Some children’s writers of adventure stories 
are more likely to type-cast the funny French- 
man, the oily Italian, the sinister Chinese, the 
monosyllabic Red Indian than to introduce 
any idea of not-so-different men working to- 
gether.’? It is an open question whether much 
current children’s literature helps them identi- 
fy with worthy causes. 


A Job for Home and School 


Identification can be one of the most 
powerful dynamisms of human behav- 
ior. When the child identifies himself 
with a parent, a group, a character in 
literature, the question is ““What kind?” 
Identification with the parent may 
seem desirable social behavior, but what 
of the bewildered or aggressive parent? 
Identification with the group may 
mean security, but what of the group 
with violent prejudices against other 
ethnic groups? Identification with the 
character in literature may mean mod- 
est courage or the sense of working for a 
cause. And so one way of looking at the 
job of the home and school is as facilita- 
tion of proper identifications. 


* Tales Out of School. By Geoffrey Trease. London: 
William Heinemann, 1949. 











How the child identifies himself with bis 
world through play is described by Clara Lam- 
bert, consultant and writer who lives in North 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


OW DOES A CHILD PUT TOGETHER 
the jig-saw pieces of the puzzle of 
our complicated world? How does a 
child learn the ways of the adults who 
seem tO move in mysterious orbits? 
How does he understand himself and 
and give vent to his feelings? Through 
play is one way. 

What was once considered a mere 
pleasurable phase of childhood has taken 
on deeper meaning with growth of 
psychiatric information about people. 
It has become a tool to cure the emo- 
tionally sick: a “filler in” activity be- 
tween work hours. 

Play is a child’s work and his serious 
business of life. It is more than a kind 
of nuisance activity which the young 
indulge in until they are ready to settle 
down to the business of learning to read 
and write. It is re-creative and not 
imitative. It makes demands on all the 
child’s faculties: muscles, bodies, eyes, 
ears, intelligence, talents, ideas, and 
emotions. It is a mirror which reflects 
the inner world of childhood. Through 
play a child liquidates some of his prob- 
lems and relieves himself of worry and 
anxiety by talking about and dramatiz- 
ing the things which disturb him. 


They Dramatize Various Roles 


Since the child’s greatest wish is to 
be grown up and his deepest desire is 
to be a wanted, needed, and useful part 
of the grown-up world, he recreates 
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By CLARA LAMBERT 


Identification Through Play 


that world with himself as the leading 
character. Since he is part of a family 
and subject to all the emotions involved 
in being a child, brother, sister or rela- 
tive, it is natural that he probe these 
roles extensively. Since he is part of a 
group in his neighborhood or school, 
it follows that he dramatizes the role 
he plays. 

“The World and I’ might be the title 
of his play content, regardless of the 
medium through which he chooses to 
express it: blocks, toys, paints, tools, 
words or ideas. 

The young child relives his family 
life in his play. At first it is his only 
world. “You be father and I'll be 
mother” is an oft-used preface to play 
centered around the home. Even the 
children who come from broken homes 
find satisfaction in playing “house.” 

Children play out their feelings and 
reactions to family life, usually away 
from the eyes and ears of adults who 
might profit from listening to the give- 
and-take which goes on. I recently 
overheard two small girls at play. One 
was at a toy telephone saying, “Yes, my 
husband is a ‘shmo’. He won’t buy me a 
Bendix.”” The real mother who was 
listening, too, admitted that she recog- 
nized her owratone of voice. The words 
were the child’s but the mood was hers. 
Her little daughter was aware ofthe 
tussle which was going on between her 
paren ~ knew without being told 
that he. sister wanted to own a 
Bendix like the other women in the 
neighborhood and that her father was 
robbing her mother of status by deny- 


-ing her one. 
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They Dramatize Current Events 


As children grow older and become 
familiar with the larger world outside 
their homes, current events are often 
the theme of their play. This type of 
play experience is fleeting and often not 
sustained, but it is significant. It is the 
way in which children verbalize and 
act out the impact of events on them. 

On the streets of a big city like New 
York, children dramatize withov' 
attracting too much attention from 
adults. To those who are interested, 
however, their play is teeming with 
fascinating revelations. Recently on the 
sidewalk of a congested part of the city 
a small group of children was playing 
a game called, “Apartment House.” 
One boy was the landlord. Several chil- 
dren represented a family that was 
trying to lease an apartment. Another 
group represented a family competing 
for the same space. Two squares were 
chalked off on the cement. The conver- 
sation went like this: 


Father: 1 have a large family. I need more 


rooms. 
Landlord: You have to take this and give 
me one hundred dollars as a bonus. 
Rival Family, shouting: We’ll give you two 
hundred dollars. 


A fight ensued which ended with one 
boy demanding that a refrigerator be 
included. 

This drama tells its own story of 
housing difficulties and infrigue as seen 
by the children. 

Od'a midtown street in front of a 
boarded up house, some children were 
playing “Concentration Camp.’ In 
front of the stoop was a barricade of 
empty orange crates. Behind the bar- 
ricade on the steps were three children. 
In front were their guards. The chil- 
dren behind the barricades tried to get 
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out amid shouts, jeers, and cat-calls. 
“You are our prisoners. We are going 
to beat you.” 

The children behind the orange 
crates yelled, “You stink!” 

The form is familiar. It is like “Cow- 
boys and Indians” or “Cops and Rob- 
bers.” It is the subject matter which is 
contemporary and of the moment. One 
can easily imagine that in mining towns, 
trailer camps or rural areas the content 
might vary. The motivation remains 
the same. 

A game much akin to “Prisoners’ 
Base” played by a group of suburban 
children was called “Airlift.” Two 
groups of boys were lined up holding 
toy airplanes aloft. One group repre- 
sented the Russians; another group, 
their opponents—the Americans. On 
the ground, long landing lanes were 
marked off with pebbles. The object of 
the game, of course, was to see who 
could stay in the air the longest. The 
children bumped planes out of the air, 
took prisoners, yelled, called one an- 
other names, and generally behaved as 
they thought that grown-ups do who 
participate in the Berlin airlift. 

Much of this type of play is noisy, 
violent, messy and confusing. It reflects 
a violent, confusing external world. 
Violent play may be a way for children 
to express internal feelings of hostility. 

By talking, acting, moving and 
dramatizing, the children seem to get 
out of their systems some of their feel- 
ings about the world and, in a crude 
way, to organize events on their own 
level to give meaning to what happens. 

Some children, a little afraid of their 
own emotions, will use other media 
such as paint. Examine children’s paint- 
ings. They often give one the impres- 
sion that he is looking at the children 
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from the inside out rather than from 
the outside in. The subjects children 
use in their paintings are numberless 
and include the same current events 
which the more active children drama- 
tize. Many children talk aloud or 
whisper to themselves as they work. 

Children who have a great need for 
physical activity are not satisfied with 
this more static form of play. Thus the 
very type of play activity which a 
child selects is as significant as the con- 
tent itself. 

Small boys running with airplanes 
overhead, making sounds which simu- 
ulate the real thing, are airplanes. The 
admonition, “Look out; we're fire 
engines” is not an infrequent sound 
on city streets. Where there is water— 
in gutters, in pools, in brooks or even 
puddles—children push boats around. 
Trains, cars, buses, trucks are the back- 
bone of transportation play. 

Toy manufacturers are aware of 
children’s need to probe the world of 
reality and are busy keeping up with 
the times. At a recent toy exhibit, the 
adult was truly overwhelmed by real 
smoke arising from engines, brick 
houses, model steam shovels and, above 
all, dolls that could eat and void. Real- 
istic play requires information to keep 
it alive and growing. 


They Dramatize Their Own Emotions 


The re-creation of the external world 
is accepted as a child’s way of growing 
into maturity, but there is another 
phase of play which is of even more 
importance to the developing child. It 
is the dramatization of his own emo- 
tions, fears, doubts, loves, hates, and 
anxieties. 

Children have scores of fears. Some 
they are willing to talk about and 
others are not quite so near the surface. 
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They fear death, illness, the sudden dis- 
appearance of parents, and deprivation 
of love. They are ambivalent about 
their sisters or brothers, fathers and 
mothers. They worry about their own 
strength, their masculinity or femin- 
ity, and about marriage and birth. They 
dramatize their inner selves in the roles 
which they choose in any kind of play. 
For example: 


In a children’s center a girl of seven liked 
to take the role of the boss—mother, grand- 
mother, teacher or nurse. She talked in strident 
tones, told everyone what to do, and directed 
the play. She sometimes used abusive language 
when occasion called for it and all in all be- 
haved like a shrew. In her own role as a little 
girl she was rather quiet. She was one of seven 
girls in her family and at the mercy of three 
older children who told her what to do. She 
was under the tyranny of a baby who de- 
manded much attention. The mother of the 
family bossed all of them. 

In her play life she took on the role which 
seemed so powerful and strong to her in real 
life. It was the only time that she could assert 
herself successfully. She was able to “get 
away” with it as long as the other children 
permitted. When they grew tired, they rebelled 
and put her in her place. But no matter what 
other kinds of play the children substituted, 
she fought hard to dominate them. 


The little funerals which children 
hold for their pets or dolls are realistic. 
The talk that goes on among the 
mourners is usually more significant 
than the ritual: 


“Will this little bird go to heaven?” 

“Birds don’t have a heaven.” 

“Angels have wings. Maybe they were 
birds?” 

“Angels are people with wings. You get 
them when you die.” 

“Can birds go to hell?” 

“There is no hell. My father said so.” 

“He doesn’t know. He never died.” 

“What makes birds die?” 

“If you hold your breath, you can die.” 

“No, you can’t. I tried it once. I didn’t 
die.” 
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“You die of pneumonia.” 

“You can get killed.” 

“You can go to war.” 

“You can be old.” 

“You can just die—like in your sleep or 
when you eat too much.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“No———?”” 


If children have fears of death, the 
fears become a little less troublesome 
by the mere articulation of the word 
death. Talking about death with their 
friends or dramatizing it helps them 
fear it less. 

Children do not shy away from the 
unpleasant or fearsome in their play 
and some children prefer to dramatize 
sad things. 

Much meaningful play is noisy and 
even destructive. At times it seems dis- 
jointed and unconstructive. 

Some children play quietly. Some 
organize their play through their inter- 
est in collecting, model making, and 
games. 


In play, some children are followers; 
others are leaders. Some can pretend 
easily, others with great difficulty. Some 
can carry on play activity for long 
periods of time and others require fre- 
quent changes. Some children do not 
know how to play. They are the “spec- 
tators” who cannot let themselves go 
or who have had such limited expe- 
riences that they do not understand 
what other children are saying and 
doing. 


Play Can Become Vocation 


Children’s play is work and they ex- 
pend themselves in carrying it on. They 
concentrate on it and use all their facul- 
ties—body, eye, ear, and _ intellect. 
Often play interests grow into hobbies 
and into vocations. A rich play life 
is good preparation for a full work life. 
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Vocational activities may grow out of 
earlier play interests: 


A boy, now a young man, was passionately 
interested in trains. As a child he played with 
them in the conventional transportation “play 
way.” He pushed his trains about the floor on 
block tracks and in and out of block buildings. 
At a later stage, he played with electric trains. 
When he was old enough, he made models out 
of wood and metal. When he grew of an age 
to choose his profession, he had but one desire 
—to be a railroad engineer. After graduation, 
he found a place for himself with one of the 
large railroad companies. His play interest had 
led him to his life’s work. 

Another example is that of a girl who from 
earliest childhood loved to put on plays and to 
act in them. She did what so many little girls 
do: walked about in her mother’s clothes. With 
her it was not a phase. She not only dramatized 
her mother but other adults. She imitated 
people around her. She made puppets and mar- 
ionettes. At the age of fifteen she participated 
in an amateur dramatic performance. This 
climaxed a long series of “theatre experiments.” 
She chose the theatre as her life’s work. 


Perhaps these young people would 
have found their vocational life with- 
out the earlier exploratory play period, 
but their choice was made easier by 
having tried it out in a child’s way. 

The old adage “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” might be en- 
larged further to read “and perhaps 
a maladjusted one, too.” For some 
people their life’s work is their play, 
much as the play of children is their 
work. These are the lucky ones. If more 
effort were put forth to give all chil- 
dren rich, play experiences, more adults 
might be able to enjoy their work as an 
extension of earlier experiences. 

Next to possessing the love and 
warmth of parents and family, to have 
a rich play life in childhood in all its 
many sided expressions makes a solid 
foundation upon which to build an 
emotionally healthy generation, despite 
threats of war and uncertainties. 
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Anecdotal accounts of four children who seek 
identification with someone to love and to love 
them. Two are chosen, and two are not. Kath- 

ine Read teaches in Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 


AVE YOU EVER NOTICED HOW 
many different kinds of people are 
parents? 


Watch people as they pass. Watch 
them with their children. 


I met Jimmy when I stopped at the lake. 
He sat down beside me almost as soon as I 
came and began talking in short, jerky sen- 
tences. He spoke of the big fish that he had 
seen, the swimming that he would do when it 
got warmer. Then he ran off to join the other 
children. 

Later on the pier, a fat little girl placidly 
untangling her line referred to him, ‘He 
can’t fish. He can’t sit still long enough.” 


It turned out that Jimmy couldn’t swim, 
either, and that he was scared of the water. 
Enviously he just talked about swimming. I 
heard his father laughingly remark, ‘“‘“Remem- 
ber the time that I threw him in. He’s scared.” 


Jimmy’s father and mother were on the lake 
in a boat that afternoon. It was a beautiful 
day and they were gone all afternoon. Jimmy 
flitted nervously everywhere, talking to any- 
one. Even when he sat down he shifted and 
wiggled. When he walked, he threw in extra 
movements. As it grew near supper time 
Jimmy began pestering people. He worldered 
when his mother and father would come in. 

“You know where they are,” said the woman 
in the kitchen impatiently. “They'll be back 
to eat. Don’t they always come back?” 

“They go away a lot and sometimes they 
don’t come back until very late,” said Jimmy 
more quietly. 

I only saw him with his parents at meal 
time and then he was very quiet. His nervous, 
jerky stream of chatter seemed dried up. He 
hardly spoke a word. They seldom spoke to 
him except for some sharp reprimand. 
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By KATHERINE H. READ 


Identification through someone to love 


Poor Jimmy, always seeking but 
probably destined never to find the love 
that he wanted! 


Butch and Anne were on the same lake 
shore. Anne was Jimmy’s age and Butch was 
two, years younger. Anne gave me a quiet, 
friendly smile as I sat down. Butch was ab- 
sorbed in the fishing line dangling from the pier 
while he dangled almost as far over on his 
stomach. The hundreds of minnows swimming 
under the pier fascinated him. 

“Those kids sure know how to handle a 
boat,” said the old man at the pier approvingly. 
“And swim, too,” he added. 

I didn’t see them the next day. ‘““Where are 
Anne and Butch today?” I asked him. 

“They’ve gone fishing for the day with their 
father,” the old man said. He told me more 
about the family. They had been coming to 
the lake for four summers. The father was 
with them most of the time. “And do you 
know, in all that time, I’ve never heard him 
raise his voice at them,” he marvelled. “And 
they’re the best kids—never pester you or get 
into things”’—a veiled reference to Jimmy, I 
thought. There was a new baby in the home 
now and the mother wasn’t with them much. 

That evening at dinner there was a cake 
for Anne’s tenth birthday. With shining eyes 
and clumsy fingers she tried to cut a piece for 
everyone. 

“Daddy, I spilled some,” she said embar- 
rassed. 

“I should have held the plate closer,” he 
answered quietly. She continued to cut, re- 
assured. 

Butch was through first and started to leave 
the table. “Butch,” said his father, “did you 
enjoy your dinner?” 

A grin spread over Butch’s freckled face, 
“IT had a very nice dinner, Mrs. Smith. Thank 
you,” he said. 


Butch and Anne were not seeking. 
They knew love and contentment with 
their parents. 


I never knew his name. He was standing 
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beside his mother in a bus coffee shop. He was 
dark-skinned and tiny with large liquid eyes. 
He made me think of a little burro in his stolid 
patience. 

It was noisy and crowded and his mother 
jerked him out of the way as people passed. 
She was pretty and flashily dressed, looking 
for attention. When they were finally seated, 
somewhere behind me, I heard a wail of protest. 

“What happened?” I asked my companion, 
for the little boy had not looked like a child 
who would cry easily. 

“He just got hit,” she replied significantly. 

I turned to look. His mother was jerking 
off his coat angrily and roughly. Then, put- 
ting her elbows on the table, she looked over 
the crowd and he no longer seemed to exist for 
her. He was quiet again, gazing out of those 
great, dark eyes as patiently as before. 

I wondered if he would ever know what he 
was looking for! 


Why are parents so different? 
Parents were children once, too. 


Think of the kind of parent Jimmy is 
likely to become, or Anne, or Butch, 
or the little, dark-eyed stranger! 

Those who fail as parents do not do 
so because they were born heartless 
and indifferent. They fail because of 
their own early deprivations. They are 
the ones who sought and never found 
what they needed in childhood. They 
cannot offer their children what they 
never knew. 

Will the time ever come when par- 
ents will all be people who have had 
their own basic needs met and who are 
free to meet the needs of their children? 





Identification through finding a hero 


How a small German refugee sought to identify 
himself in a strange, new world. Marguerita 
Rudolph is director of the East Flatbush Child 
Care Center, Brooklyn, New York. 


REDDIE WAS ONE OF ABOUT TWENTY 

German refugee children in a New 
York nursery school. He was a well- 
built, sturdy, bright, brown-eyed boy 
of four, with a bristly crew hair-cut. 
He wore German-style short trousers, 
long stockings, and heavy high shoes. 

Freddie was brought to school in the 
mornings by his mother—a blond, neat- 
looking woman, very polite and ener- 
getic. In the evenings he was called 
for by his grandfather—a wistful, smil- 
ing, slightly bent old man with bright 
brown eyes like Freddie’s. “Ah, Frit- 
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By MARGUERITA RUDOLPH 


zel!” was grandfather’s usual glad 
greeting. 

But there was certainly no sugges- 
tion of any gladness in “Fritzel” when 
he first came to nursery school. With- 
out difficulty any one could recognize 
the environment Freddie reflected when 
he first came. For days on end he en- 
gaged in marching—marching, march- 
ing, marching—in a silent, stubborn 
manner and a severity of expression 
that was utterly unchild-like. He only 
stopped to deliver orations with jerky 
gestures and a glare that was like a 
shield hiding all naturalness. 

For many weeks Freddie was unsmil- 
ing, silent, suspicious. He repelled 
friendly approaches and __ shrieked 
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hysterically at the sight of the school 
doctor. Gradually, however, as the sur- 
rounding sights, activities, and friendli- 
ness impressed themselves, he began to 
respond and relax and reflect his vivid 
new concepts. He learned English in 
that curiously quick, practical way 
children learn a foreign language. Be- 
fore long Freddie was actually engag- 
ing in real conversation. What a 
change! 

“Look, I am so big now!” said Freddie 
with pride and purpose in his bigness. 
He stretched his body and placed one 
hand on his hair to indicate his height. 
He made a line on the teacher’s waist, 
just where his head reached. Finally, 
to explore still further his own size, 
he stood back-to-back then nose-to- 
nose with other children to see how 
much bigger he was than they. 

“T am a big boy now, yes,” he reiter- 
ated. That started other children to 
measure their bodies and to discuss their 
relative bigness. 

Freddie watched them, listened, and 
continued the subject. “Next month 
when I am big,” he said, tiptoeing, 
stretching his hand as high as possible, 
“so big, then—I be a father.” 

That was undisputably the ultimate 
in growth. Nothing that the other 
children offered came up to it. Yet to 
Freddie even being a father wasn’t all. 
He was reaching out for other concepts 
of manliness. 

“IT am strong,” said Freddie flexing 
his muscles on arms and legs. “See.” 
There was a new look in Freddie’s eyes 
now as he expanded his chest, held his 
head high, and smiled. “I am Joe Loui.” 
He made heroic gestures of arms and 
whole body. “I am Joe Loui.” 

This drew an immediate response 
from two other boys. “And I am Joe 
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“Me, too. I am strong.” And all three 
Joe Louises walked around with power- 
ful steps. 

It was brave and good to be Joe 
Louis. The children carried chairs on 
their heads and tried to carry some pro- 
testing children. Finally they moved a 
couple of real tables in preparation for 
lunch. “I carry it! I carry it myself,” 
said Freddie. “I am strong. I am Joe 
Loui.” 

Freddie’s concepts of American 
heroes and men challenged all the adults 
—Americans of longer years than Fred- 
die. He was successively Santa Claus, 
truck driver, and “union man.” But 
the most significant thing occurred the 
day after Lincoln’s birthday. Freddie 
came to the school yard and immedi- 
ately made an announcement: “I am 
Lincoln.” 

He poked with his foot in the snow, 
contemplated a while, and was ready 
for action. He picked up a stick lying 
near by and began digging in the snow 
with it, digging and saying, “I am 
Lincoln. Lincoln is working now.’ 

In due course the stick-shovel became 
a stick gun. Freddie put the gun across 
his shoulder and began marching with 
it, marching briskly and saying, “I am 
Lincoln. Lincoln is a soldier.” All his 
movements were simple and clear and 
integrated with his thoughts. There 
was seriousness in his face but there 
were lightness and change in it too. 

When the soldiering was done with, 
the “gun” was transformed into a 
“banner.” Gayly, now, Freddie carried 
it in front of him singing softly, 
“Happy Birthday.” The air of festivity 
and pleasure emanating from Freddie 
made the other children join him. 
They all sang “Happy birthday, dear 


Lincoln.” 
(Continued on page 431) 
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By GEORGE K. MORLAN 


Don’t Be Afraid, Honey 


Ways of helping children of minority groups 
build within themselves the strength and poise 
necessary to live life more realistically and 
happily are discussed by George K. Morlan, 


associate professor of psychology, Springfield 
College, Massachusetts. 


op HAS THE GRANDEST SMILE, A 
contagious laugh, big blue eyes, and 
reddish hair. He’s so beautiful and 
happy, it’s going to be hard to tell him. 
I wish I didn’t have to. But the time is 
nearing when I must. 

Yesterday he was playing in the 
kitchen and as he was moving imagin- 
ary people about on the floor, he said in 
his musical voice, “Here is a Jew.” He 
went on innocently to speak of other 
imaginary Jews. He did not know what 
he was saying. He did not know that 
he was Jewish, as much Jewish as gen- 
tile. Nor did the children with whom 
he plays understand what they meant in 
speaking about Jews. 

Their parents don’t teach hatred. 
They don’t have to. They have only 
to hate, and their children do so, too. 
Later some of them will hate Joey be- 
cause he is partly Jewish. They would 
love him if I would hide the fact that 
his mother is Jewish. I must tell him. 

He will be hurt. He is too sensitive 
not to get hurt. I wish I knew how 
to prepare him for being hurt, disliked, 
maybe hated, not for anything he has 
done but because we are his parents. 
How can I say, as I must, that as he 
goes through life he will find some who 
will sneer at him, shun him; that he 
may not be admitted to some univer- 
sities or clubs for no fault of his own? 
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I have a doctor’s degree. I teach psy- 
chology. I am called professor. But 
there is so much I don’t know or under- 
stand. I don’t know how to tell a child 
who is full of laughter and fun what 
being Jewish means to other people. 

Yet this problem is trifling compared 
to the difficulty of preparing a Negro 
youngster for the cruelty in the world 
that he must face. Probably no hour 
in the day passes without some happy, 
excited youngster having bitter, heart- 
breaking experiences. It’s strange that 
so much more effort and skill have gone 
into building up prejudices than in dis- 
solving them. The result has been in- 
evitable. The misery and danger are so 
grave that we can no longer wait for 
bigotry to die of its own rottenness. 

Nevertheless, suffering from discrim- 
ination and hate seems to be so trivial 
that it deserves to be ignored by child 
psychologists. In vain we search the 
literature for guidance in helping chil- 
dren of minorities become immune to 
the effects of sadistic attitudes against 
them. We read of elaborate and expen- 
sive investigations which use moving 
pictures to record infant development. 
We read about the problem of left- 
handedness, of the careful formulation 
of multitudes of questionnaires on read- 
ing interests, science interests, and the 
movies. There are even a few meager 
investigations in child psychology texts 
that touch daintily on eliminating pre- 
judices, indicating that the textbook 
writers have a faint awareness of an 
academic problem here. But scarcely 
anywhere is there any realization that 
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children of minorities are human and 
that their suffering should be the con- 
cern of psychologists, teachers, and 
parents, or that they can or should be 
helped to meet the cruel experiences 
they encounter in our country. 

Meanwhile we shall have to get as 
much guidance as possible from what 
is commonly done in teaching children 
other things. 


Some Guidance Comes From What 
Is Done in Other Areas 


The wise practice of foster parents 
in telling their children that they were 
adopted—and in telling them before 
others do—is suggestive but not as con- 
vincing as we might wish. The orphan 
child can love his adopted parents as 
much or more than he would have loved 
his real parents. And foster parents can 
love the child as much or more. On the 
other hand, it is not unusual for re- 
jected children to worry about being 
orphans even though they live with 
their real parents. Love and security in 
the home are more important than 
biological or legal parenthood. 

For this reason, telling an orphan 
child that he is adopted is merely a 
matter of good sense. No deep or fun- 
damental difficulty is involved if he is 
loved at home. The tragic fact about 
the children of minorities is that they 
may not be loved or made to feel at 
home in school, at work, or in good 
residential areas. Unlike telling orphans 
about their real parents, telling these 
other children about the animosity 
toward their religion, race, or nation- 
ality will not erase those animosities or 
substitute for them. Yet there is one 
principle here we can apply generally: 

Any information that is painful to a boy or 
girl should come from those who love them 
rather than from those who wish to hurt them. 
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It is possible that Joey might never 
suffer from anti-Semitism if I should 
not teach him that he is Jewish, but 
I doubt it. Like adoption, such informa- 
tion is not likely to remain hidden. Be- 
sides I don’t want him ever to forget 
that he is Jewish, as much Jewish as 
gentile. I want him to know that Jesus 
was a Jew. I want him to know that 
the mother of Jesus was a Jew; that 
Joseph, Peter, Paul, and John were 
all Jews. 

I don’t want him to be proud that 
he’s Jewish. He had no choice in the 
matter. What his ancestors did is no 
credit to him anymore than my dis- 
tinguished Quaker ancestors are a credit 
to me. But I never want him to be 
ashamed unless he does something he 
should be ashamed of. I can’t teach him 
all this now, and though I recognize 
that I must tell him before others do, 
it isn’t clear how much I should ex- 
plain now and how much later. 

Since there is little question about 
the procedure to be followed in regard 
to children’s questions about sex, we 
may get a little clearer guidance from 
the principles of sex education. There 
isn’t any doubt that we should answer 
the questions children ask about sex 
honestly and frankly as they are asked. 
Instead of increasing their curiosity 
about sex, their interest will be satis- 
fied and any tension dissipated. If their 
questions are evaded, what is natural 
and normal in life tends to take on 
an exaggerated importance. 

Perhaps the same principle applies 
to telling children of minorities about 
themselves. We should answer their 
questions as they arise. We should 
neither evade them nor raise painful 
issues before the children do so. 

This procedure seems plausible, 
though teaching about sex is simpler 
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than teaching a child to face hostility 
that he did not cause. Sex is an honor- 
able and universal phenomenon. Infor- 
mation about it does not affect ad- 
versely any child’s self-esteem. On the 
other hand, awareness about being a 
member of a minority treated unfairly 
is far more likely to injure self-esteem. 
Robert M. Dinkel has suggested the 
use of stories to prepare a child for ex- 
periences that might be painful: 


A northern Negro school teacher is reported 
to have had considerable success in softening 
the shock of race prejudice and discrimination 
upon his children through the use of original 
stories that he began telling . . . . at an early 
age and before they had had encounters with 
white hostility. The fictitious Negro children 
who were the principal characters in these 
stories went through a series of incidents of 
the kind that the father thought his children 
would have to experience. He gradually ac- 
customed them to the role which they would 
have to play in racial relations and was able 
to demonstrate techniques that could be used 
to avoid or lessen the abuse that might befall 
them. 

The children eventually became familiar 
with these techniques that could be used to 
avoid or lessen the abuse. They rehearsed them 
in play with dolls. When later on through in- 
creased community participation they encoun- 
tered racial antagonism, they were not dis- 
turbed greatly and were able to adjust to it 
more skillfully than neighboring children who 
had not had such careful training.’ 


Role playing and the use of stories 
need to be studied further so that par- 
ents may understand more clearly how 
to proceed and what to avoid. Here at 
least in adoption, sex education, and 
role playing are definite suggestions that 
parents can try out with their children. 


Specific Techniques— 
Segregation and Training 


There are also general conditions 
that are important as well as specific 





Sociology and Social Research, March-April 1947, 289. 
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techniques. Since the problem is pri- 
marily one of security, anything that 
enables youngsters to feel at home in 
their world should help them face with- 
Out nervousness the antagonisms to- 
ward them. The foundation of emo- 
tional security is stability and affection 
in the home. Parents cannot control 
the behavior or attitudes of others. They 
can, at least, be responsible for provid- 
ing a refuge of love and confidence in 
the home. 

The late Kurt Lewin suggested that 
Jewish education needed to be “warm 
and joyous, something the child is glad 
to accept rather than is compelled to 
go through with, and against which he 
inwardly rebels.” * Surely, the home 
should fulfill at least these conditions. 

Two interesting experiments with 
shy, withdrawn youngsters suggest sev- 
eral additional clues. In one experiment, 
a group of thirteen maladjusted, shy 
children, between six and ten years of 
age were sent away to a small farm 
camp where they lived together for 
several weeks. When these children no 
longer had to compete with the usual 
aggressive child, they blossomed out and 
grew in confidence in themselves. Ten 
of the group improved greatly in their 
ability to meet others on a level of 
equality and when the children re- 
turned to their homes, they retained 
the confidence that they had gained. 

Might not a youngster also be helped 
to become immune to jeers and unfair 
treatment because of his religion, color, 
or nationality by becoming a member 
of a group like himself? Segregation 
has certain advantages. Some people 
may conclude that white people should 
be removed from such states as Missis- 
sippi so that the Negroes may have a 





* Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 1947, 23:291-296. 
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refuge, a “farm camp” for their own 
emotional stability. Reverse segregation 
in Palestine or Mississippi appeals to 
our sense of justice but continued segre- 
gation involves a surrender of the prin- 
ciple of the universal brotherhood of 
man. In the long run, more is lost by 
segregation than is gained. 

Like the previous suggestions, the 
confidence that one can get from one’s 
own group is only a partial answer. 
Shy children that overcome their tim- 
idity are no longer shy, but Negroes, 
Jews, and Catholics continue to be 
Negroes, Jews, or Catholics after they 
leave their friends. Any complete with- 
drawal into the protected seclusion of 
likeness is a delusional security that is 
no security at all. Nevertheless, while 
not an over-all solution, the support 
that one may receive from one’s own 
group does have limited value.* 

I want my own youngster to learn 
about himself by playing with Jewish 
children. I want him to learn from 
playing with them that they are like 
other children. When they are his 
friends and he has greater understand- 
ing than adult bigots ever acquire, then 
I shall make sure that he knows about 
himself. If he asks questions about be- 
ing Jewish before he has the oppor- 
tunity to become a part of such a 
group, I shall answer his questions 
frankly and honestly, but if possible I 
shall try to help him get his answers 
from his own playmates. 

In the second experiment referred 
to, a group of children was observed 
for their ascendance and submissive- 


*Lewin has minimized the value of mere association 
with one’s own group. “. . . a Jew who gets nothing 
positive from his being Jewish, or for whom the only 
positive side is meaningless and valueless belongingness is 
not a very happy one.” Although a positive approach is 
desirable, it is extremely doubtful that belongingness is 
valueless. 
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ness with each other. The five children 
who failed most frequently to secure 
play materials for themselves or to de- 
fend or get back those playthings from 
others were helped to attain competence 
in solving a puzzle, telling a story, 
and in performing other skills with 
confidence. When they were brought 
together with the children with whom 
they had previously been submissive, 
it was observed that they were consid- 
erably more ascendant and took the 
lead not only in those things in which 
they had been trained but in other 
activities. 

Children who get hurt and start to 
withdraw from their fellows may be 
helped in a similar manner by special 
training. In our culture where athletics 
is prized so highly, children of minor- 
ities might wisely be given special 
coaching in swimming or baseball or 
the like until they are skillful enough 
to lead others. All of us, whether of 
the minority or majority, also need to 
learn to expect carping criticism and 
to learn to take it. 


Minorities are not alone in suffer- 
ing from maliciousness. No person of 
any group has been so great as to escape 
vindictiveness or unfair criticism. D. B. 
Klein reminds us that the greatest musi- 
cal compositions have been welcomed 
with jeers and sneers from those who 
should have been the first to appreciate 
them. Nor is any literary masterpiece 
so profound or so compelling that some 
reviewer will not deride it. If a reviewer 
can find nothing else, he will pounce on 
a typographical error that escaped pre- 
vious detection. Nor have great leaders 
such as Moses, Jesus, or Socrates been 
immune from the vilest personal alu- 
lusions. Neither Abraham Lincoln nor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt escaped the mud 
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slinging from those who should have 
welcomed their efforts. The problem of 
meeting maliciousness is more acute for 
minorities, but it is an omnipresent 
problem for all. 

Many years ago a great Scotchman 
in one of our leading theological sem- 
inaries attempted to prepare his student 
preachers for the experiences they 
would meet in the ministry by explain- 
ing sin: 

“You will never understand sin until you 
have been lied about,” he would say. “When 
you start preaching, some of you will be treated 
like little tin gods on wheels; then a time will 
come when you will be maliciously attacked. 
It won’t be some little thing you have done 
wrong that has been exaggerated or some mis- 
take you recognize you have made. It will be 
nothing but a lie. When you have been lied 


about, then you will know sin.” 


Many prejudices are nothing less 
than commonly accepted lies, but min- 
orities should remember that they are 
not the only victims of these lies. We 


all need to teach our children that they 
will be criticized, that they should ex- 
pect unwarranted fault finding but 
that they should attempt to profit from 
what is fair and justified criticism. 
They should learn to evaluate criticism 
so that the true will not be lumped 
with the mean. 

Without such training, minorities 
are not only badly hurt by others but 
they hurt themselves by continually 
brooding over the animosities toward 
themselves. It is understandable that 
victims of prejudice should feel sorry 
for themselves and exacerbate their 
wounds by thinking about them, but 
there is wisdom in the Asiatic saying 
that no matter how the dogs bark, the 
mountain will not fall down. If we 
are strong inside, we will be hurt less 
by the baying of the hounds outside. 

My prayer for Joey is that he have 
inner poise and strength so that when 
he is hit, he won’t be hurt inside. 





The Role Concept 
in a Vocational Guidance Program 


Children in the elementary school can begin 
to get the “feel” of the kinds of work they 
might like to do when they become adults. 
Paul Torrance, counselor, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, suggests role playing as basic to 
vocacional guidance and points out its possibili- 
ties in the elementary school. 


GoME YEARS AGO A LEADER IN THE 


field of elementary education asked 
me why someone did not formulate 
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By PAUL TORRANCE 


some clear-cut concepts regarding the 
place of vocational guidance in the 
elementary school. He pointed out the 
lack of any really usable techniques and 
suggested that it might be a fruitful 
area for development. 

Having learned by experience in 
secondary education of the surprisingly 
large number of people—adults as well 
as adolescents—who jeer at attempts 
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at vocational guidance in high schools, 
saying that it is expecting too much of 
high school boys and girls to think 
about what they want to do for their 
life work, I could easily understand 
the lack of development in this area. 
It is rather puzzling because we recog- 
nize the importance of the early years 
as determinants in “making us what we 


99 


are. 


Many young people are exposed to 
our educational system but do not 
catch any ideas about what their role 
in life is to be. They are unable to look 
into the future and to see themselves 
as playing amy active, useful role in life. 
Some groups consider it a joke to ask 
the adolescent what he is planning to 


do. 


English and Pearson have expressed 
their views emphatically in favor of 
early vocational guidance: 


We have talked with college and medical 
students of both sexes who have showed sur- 
prise when we said that the adolescent should 
be fairly well decided upon the kind of work he 
or she is going to do in his lifetime. Some 
thought that this was asking too much... 

We feel that not only should the adolescent 
be doing a great deal of thinking about what 
he is going to do but also that the subject 
should be brought up and discussed from time 
to time by parents during the latent period, 
while the child is in grade school. Nothing is 
decided all at once; at least nothing so im- 
portant as one’s life work should be decided 
without some thought and reflection. There- 
fore an interest should be shown in the child’s 
play and work, and inquiries should be made 
to find out whether he is observing how the 
workaday world operates and where he can 
fit in. Parents should find out whether he is 
observing butchers, mechanics, engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers and what they do in order that 
he can at least make a start in thinking of 
where his place in the world is going to be. 





* Emotional Problems of Living. By O. Spurgeon English 
and Gerald H. J. Pearson. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1945. P. 136. 
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Though these remarks are directed 
primarily to parents they might well 
be examined by elementary school 
people. The hypotheses set forth, inci- 
dentally, fit in directly with role con- 
cepts and role playing which this article 
proposes as a vocational guidance tech- 
nique for use in the elementary school. 
English and Pearson might have gone 
a few steps further and advocated that 
parents and teachers encourage and 
stimulate children to play a variety of 
roles, a kind of play that is more than 
play. 

A major part of the education of the 
young Greek involved going about the 
city with his instructor and a small 
group of other boys observing the world 
of work and its workers in situ. This 
practice in our elementary schools 
would present two major difficulties: 


First, it would be expensive, time-consum- 
ing, and practically impossible to cover a wide 
range of vocations even superficially. There 
arises both the big city problems and the rural 
area problems of widening vocational horizons. 

A second short-coming of such a procedure 
is that it doesn’t provide very much real op- 
portunity for training and integration—to 
get the “feel” of the worker roles. 


To obviate these and other difficul- 
ties, role training and role playing are 
proposed—a kind of amateur dramatics 
with no scripts and with few, if any, 
props in which children are asked to 
“be themselves” in a variety of life 
roles, including vocational roles. 

Such a technique is in harmony with 
the “nature of man.” Individuals are 
constantly engaged in the process of 
role-taking from birth on. At first it is 
in the role of the eater and sleeper. 
Then it is in the role of son or daughter, 
brother or sister, and playmate. 

As soon as the child begins to play 
he acts out various roles. Two- and 
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three-year-olds derive a great deal of 
satisfaction and excitement from play- 
ing mother and father and other adult 
family roles. Two or three years later 
these same children seem to take these 
roles for granted and though they still 
make use of them it is not with the 
same excitement. The child’s social 
world is expanding and it is in such 
roles as the policeman, the mailman, 
the taxicab driver or the like that he 
gets his thrills in play. 

Finally, each individual, at a reality 
level, assumes a constellation of roles 
which differentiates him from all 
others. His satisfaction depends largely 
upon the adequacy with which he is 
able to play all of these roles and their 
compatibility to him. 

Role-playing might be used as a voca- 
tional guidance technique all the way 
from nursery school to professional 
schools and employment and placement 
agencies. For example, in the profes- 
sional school it might be useful in train- 
ing the doctor in the bedside manner. 
In the employment agency it might be 
used in testing and training applicants 
for role adequacy, especially in jobs 
requiring skillful human relations, as 
well as in training applicants in apply- 
ing for a job. 

Where such role-playing projects 
have been employed with children’ 
characteristic roles of the community 
where the children live are determined 
by a jury. In a small town, fifty-five 
characteristic roles were discovered 
while one hundred five were found in 
a larger town. The roles receiving the 
highest preference in the smaller town 
were: mother-father, brother-sister, 





“Role Tests and Role Diagrams of Children. A 
Psychodramatic Approach to An Anthropological Prob- 
lem.” By Florence B. Moreno and J. L. Moreno in Group 
Psychotherapy, J. L. Moreno, editor. Beacon, N. Y.: 
Beacon House, 1946. Pp. 188-203. 
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policeman, teacher, doctor, taxicab 
driver, mailman, minister, plumber, 
banker, lawyer, railroad engineer, con- 
ductor, store-keeper, judge. 

The roles will vary from community 
to community but roles outside the 
community might also be used to en- 
large vocational horizons still further. 
There are always those who have been 
to Big Town or want to go to Big 
Town. Making use of roles spontan- 
eously is only being realistic and may 
achieve therapeutic purposes as well as 
the usually conceived vocational guid- 
ance ones. 

This technique gives promise of be- 
ing valuable in the vocational guidance 
of specially handicapped and submarg- 
inal individuals like the feeble-minded. 
Sarbin® has described his work with the 
feebleminded, relating how situations 
were outlined and volunteers from the 
group took roles. He assigned and had 
them act out such roles as those of de- 
livery boy, iceman, milkman, maid, 
gardener, grocer’s helper, farm boy, 
child nurse and the like—roles which 
were within their capacity and range 
of comprehension. Then the spectators 
—members of the group not on the 
stage—would describe discrepancies 
between the actions of the actor and 
the demands of the role. Although the 
method is almost directly opposed to 
that usually applied in dealing with 
mental deficients—dull repetition—the 
subject was encouraged to be spontan- 
eous and to act the role in any way he 
saw fit. 

The method seems to bear fruitful 
results. It also has possibilities with 
groups of low I.Q. elementary school 
children—a group which can _ be 
reached only by the elementary schools 





* Op. cit., “Spontaneity Training of the Feebleminded.” 
By Theodore R. Sarbin. Pp. 151-155. 
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and special schools since they will not 
attain high school or college. 

The use of role playing, role train- 
ing, and role concepts to vocational 
orientation would appear to circum- 
vent the criticisms recently leveled by 
Berger in writing about vocational 
guidance in the elementary school: 


Vocational guidance experts and determin- 
istic psychologists have attempted at times to 
prevent more integration by maintaining spe- 
cialist hierarchies.* 


Since the role concept recognizes all 
of the social, cultural, biological, and 
psychological factors operating within 
and without the individual and since 
role playing uses the voice, the body, 
the whole being, no more complete 
scheme of integration would seem to 
be available. Such training should en- 
able the child to better himself and his 
culture, developing at the same time a 
greater capacity for rational and effec- 
tive living. 





*““Guidance in the Elementary School.” By Donald 
Berger in Teachers College Record, October 1947, 9:1. 





Conclusions 

The application of role theory to the 
vocational guidance program of the 
elementary school through role playing, 
role tests, and role training is proposed. 
It is suggested that a survey of the char- 
acteristic roles of the community, and 
some outside the community, be made; 
that children be assigned these roles, 
enact them, and discuss the discrep- 
ancies between the actor’s performance 
and the demands of the role in terms 
of adequacy and enjoyment. 

It is thought that such a program 
would result in: (1) broadening the 
vocational horizon of the elementary 
school child, (2) helping him to be- 
come more aware of the world about 
him, (3) helping him to better under- 
stand himself and his world, (4) train- 
ing him to be more spontaneous and 
effective as an individual, and (5) pro- 
viding a vehicle by which vocational 
information may be imparted to ele- 
mentary school children in a meaning- 
ful, integrated and realistic fashion— 
all factors in making a wise choice. 





To My Teacher 


By Auprey M. LINABERRY 


Put learning in my way, then stand aside 

To guide my footsteps. 

But do not push— 

My steps are small because my legs are short 
And there is much to see that you have seen 
But see no more—too bad! 
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When I have traveled all the road through books 
Up hill and down, 

My head will overflow with so much knowing. 
Don’t make me go too fast to see and hear 
This lovely world. 

Let joy keep pace with growing. 
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By LAURA ZIRBES 


The Challenge of Children’s Needs 


This issue is the last of the 1948-1949 series 
on children’s needs. Each of the nine numbers 
of CuHmLDHOop EpucaTion has brought to- 
gether coniributions which explore and empha- 
size the implications of some developmental 
concern from diverse angles. The central theme 
and purpose for the series is herewith restated 
in an integrative summary which should serve 
as an urgent challenge to further thought and 
action. . 

The nine issues devoted to children’s needs 
can be a continuing resource to individual 
members as well as to program chairmen, 
planning committees, parent counselors and 
study groups, and also to college classes, semi- 
nars, and workshops. The index of volume 
twenty-five on page 434 of this issue will be 
a useful tool and study guide. 


HILDREN’S NEEDS ARE NOT ONLY 

biological and organic. Nutrition is 
vital, but warm nurture is also a prime 
essential. Developmental experiences 
contribute to maturation but they must 
be paced to meet the level of need 
without pressure or strain. These are 
some of the matters on which psychia- 
trists and pediatricians agree. 

The findings of psycho-biological re- 
search contribute to a fuller realization 
of the profound significance of nurture 
in early infancy. They support the find- 
ings of clinical psychologists concerned 
with problems of social maladjustment 
and delinquency. 

Cultural anthropologists relate child 
development to acculturization in ways 
which have deep implications for edu- 
cation, mental health, and social change. 

Educational leadership is beginning 
to recognize the direct implications of 
these related findings for a new and 
enlightened approach to parent and 
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teacher education and for an extension 
and basic revision of school programs 
for children. 

Communities are beginning to real- 
ize the urgency and social economy 
of more generous public provisions for 
child welfare and a broader interpreta- 
tion of the function of the school. 

This is a time to seek and spread the 
enlightenment and to develop the con- 
cern through which society may be 
carried forward on the crest of “the 
tidal wave of children.” 

Since the potentialities of the rising 
generations are the human resources 
upon which society must count for re- 
newal, every child needs the develop- 
mental conditions of nurture essential 
to his sense of basic security. Every 
child needs experiences and opportun- 
ities through which his powers are chal- 
lenged, engaged, and matured. These 
are minimal essentials of social security 
which should have priority. They are 
even more humane and urgent than 
social security provisions for old age. 

Guidance should seek to recognize 
and meet basic needs and also to give 
support and direction to dynamic im- 
pulses, but it should function in ways 
which reduce anxiety and foster self- 
respect, self-direction, social compet- 
ence, and fine inter-personal relations. 
Guidance should recognize that con- 
tinuity and consistency are stabilizing, 
integrative, and developmental. The 
need for continuity does not give sanc- 
tion to pre-organized subject matter, 
nor to inflexibility or regimentation. 
It implies concern for meaningful, 
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cumulative learning and abiding inter- 
ests. Developmental continuities foster 
personal responsibility. They involve 
children in planning to cultivate fore- 
sight, judgment, purposeful action, 
evaluation, intelligent retrospection. 

Children need to be busy and happy 
if they are to thrive. Work and play 
can be integrated. Personal lives and 
cultural associations need to be enriched 
by significant preferences and respons- 
ible participation in group living, by 
love, joy, and beauty as well as by 
creative activity. 

Basic security is essential, but chil- 
dren need challenge and adventure to 
give life zest, and society needs people 
who are not afraid to face life’s chal- 
lenges with intelligence and courage. 


Through all that befalls them, chil- 
dren need understanding. Their short- 
comings and mistakes need to be under- 
stood and used as helpful cues by those 
on whom children should be able to 
count for acceptance and friendly 
counsel. Persons who cannot identify 
with children and youth deny them the 
sense of belonging which is not only 
one of their deepest and most pervasive 
needs, but one on which their eventual 
social identification depends. 

Each phase of childhood has its own 
developmental tasks in which basic 
needs are realized and patterned pro- 
gressively, as the child becomes “father 
to the man.” 


“Society Is the Patient” 


The cultural context or medium in 
which children’s lives are cast and lived 
has a profound influence on their social 
outlook and their personal develop- 
ment. Maladjusted children are often 
innocent victims of social discord and 
disorder. Ours is a period of confusion 
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from which we all suffer. According 
to Lawrence Frank’s penetrating analy- 
sis “our culture is sick, mentally dis- 
ordered, and in need of treatment.” 

But the alleviation of symptoms is 
not enough. Sound therapy not only 
recognizes “society as the patient” but 
addresses itself to the deep cultural 
conditions and causes of social ills in 
constructive fashion. According to 
Frank a fundamental reorientation of 
time-honored methods of child-rearing, 
child guidance, and childhood educa- 
tion, based on a deeper and more sym- 
pathetic understanding and concern 
for developing personalities, would go 
far to reduce the cumulative social con- 
sequences of individual frustration and 
cultural disintegration. 

While the dreadful threat of the 
atom bomb holds back ruthless aggres- 
sion which might otherwise turn the 
cold war into a world-wide conflagra- 
tion, the bomb will not resolve the con- 
flicts and tensions which divide the 
nations into hostile camps and pit man 
against man. 

While UN and UNESCO continue to 
work and hope for ways of furthering 
the international understanding and 
good-will on which enduring peace and 
a united world depend, these agencies 
are obstructed at every step by narrow 
loyalties and fixed ideas which deny 
the common good. 


While physical and biological re- 
search join hands to bring co-ordinated 
effort and intelligence to bear on the 
conquest of disease and human misery, 
the strains and tensions of modern liv- 
ing continue to mount, accounting for 


-more and more broken lives. 


While governments and institutions 





"From Society As the Patient. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1948. 
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seek to ameliorate social ills and bring 
constructive forces to bear on the 
crucial social issues of our day, the cul- 
tural lag persists and continues to com- 
mit us to the quandaries of conflicting 
values and cumulative confusion. 

While we espouse and acclaim de- 
mocracy and other high causes, we 
limit and restrict our connotations and 
efforts in conformity to tradition -or 
in deference to special interests. 


And Can Be Cured 


These serious conditions from which 
our age is suffering—these social ills— 
are not likely to be cured by more 
wanton bloodshed. Instead, society 
needs generous transfusions of the fresh 
young blood of rising generations that 
have grown strong and secure on sound, 
warm, patient nurture and wise guid- 
ance; rising generations that have been 
spared the futile frustrations and 
blighting anxieties of parental neglect, 
of over-rigorous or inconsistent social- 
ization; rising generations that have 
been matured through vital participa- 
tion in human concerns in which prej- 
udice, aggression, and discrimination 
were discredited, and intrinsic satisfac- 
tions were widely shared; rising genera- 
tions whose dynamic individuals have 
not lost their verve or spontaneity in 
boresome pursuit of dead ends of learn- 


ing, unredeemed by wholehearted de- 
votion to live purposes and unrelieved 
by high moments of intrinsic satisfac- 
tion, joy, beauty, and aspiration; rising 
generations that can face issues and 
challenges with insight into social real- 
ities, and with courage that dares to 
believe in the possibility of a better 
world and to act on that belief. 

You and I have a role to play as 
world citizens in giving allegiance to 
that belief, but you and I also share 
in another very special professional 
role. Ours is the challenge to develop 
a rising generation so that its strength 
and security, its faith and courage may 
indeed serve to vitalize the blood and 
marrow of society, and swing the bal- 
ance to renew human hopes. 

This is the glorious social challenge 
which comes to us as teachers. This is 
our call to a distinctive contribution. 
If we work together to meet the needs 
of children, bringing their potential- 
ities into fuller fruition and guiding 
them toward identification with the 
common good, we can do much to de- 
velop the human resources on which 
cultural regeneration depends. We 
must work together to meet that chal- 
lenge. And in so doing we will not only 
come to realize how we need each other 
and how we are needed, but we will 
also transform teaching into a dynamic 
creative calling, a vital social resource. 


,' JE GRADUALLY BECOME WHAT WE ARE BY A PROCESS OF IDENTIFICA- 


tion with others. . . 


. Modern psychology demonstrates that with 


the very milk we drink we not only ingest physical nutriment but also ~ 
swallow the patterns, ideals, reactions, and attitudes of those around 
us... . Other people become what they are by identification and imitation 
of us. There is therefore, a new ethical duty which falls upon all of us— 
to become free, loving, warm, cooperative, affirmative personalities.—Peace 
of Mind by JosHua LotH LreBMan. (Simon and Schuster) 
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Group Activity In Science 


By CAROL PITTS 


A group activi‘y involving many sixth grade 
children is described by Carol Pitts, science 
teacher, Randall School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


“I CAN’T DO ACTIVITY WORK. MY CLASS IS 
too large.” Have you ever heard teach- 
ers say that? 


It may be true that some activity work does 
present problems that make it hard but it can 
be done. Large groups of children, a hundred 
or more, can work together successfully in a 
group activity. I have seen it happen many 
times. Problems arise, to be sure, but their 
mere existence presents a challenge. The solving 
of them proves the powers of those involved. 


My sixth graders work together each year 
planning and conducting a garden show. Plans 
for home gardens are made the previous spring 
before school closes. During the war years the 
window gardens in our science room were dug 
up early in the spring to be planted in rows 
and rows of vegetable seeds. The seedlings were 
cared for carefully, transplanted many times, 
and taken home to be planted in outdoor 
gardens by the time school closed. In the 
summer the care continued. In later years more 
of the early planting has been done at home. 


When fall comes, school hardly gets started 
before plans are underway for the garden show. 
Discussion is carried on as to the work which 
needs to be done and the committees which 
need to be formed. Every child in each of the 
three sixth grades has a place on one of the 
fifteen or more committees—committees for 
making posters, entry cards, judges’ score 
sheets, and ribbon prizes. Then there are com- 
mittees for writing invitations, obtaining 
judges, preparing tables, and decorating. 


On the day of the show other committees 
perform important tasks. The entries commit- 
tee, for example, must work fast and carefully 
in order to prepare the lists with absolute ac- 
curacy. Then there are committees to arrange 
the exhibits on the tables in as an attractive a 
manner as possible, and also a committee of 
hosts and hostesses. Over all is a general ar- 
rangements committee, the members of which 
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lend a hand whenever and wherever possible 
and help in keeping the activity running 
smoothly. 

The parents and friends of the sixth graders, 
as well as all the classes in the school and their 
teachers are invited. 


The exhibit is arranged in four divisions: cut 
flowers, potted plants, fruits and vegetables, 
and artistic arrangements. The show is judged 
usually by the principal of the school and some 
member of a local garden club; the agriculture 
department of the University of Wisconsin 
or by someone connected with a local florist, 
nursery or greenhouse. All exhibits in the first 
three divisions must have been grown entirely 
or in part by the child with only the help and 
advice of the parent. In each division three 
ribbon prizes and honorable mention are given. 


This is most decidedly the children’s project. 
They are interested and enthusiastic from be- 
ginning to end. The teacher remains very much 
in the background throughout. 


Much time and care are taken at the begin- 
ning to make definite plans and to organize the 
project. The children play a very important 
part in this. In carrying out the plans they 
have a still greater part. 


When the show is over, we sit down to judge 
the results. Together we.discuss how the pro- 
ject has served to interest us in plants. The 
principles involved in the growing of plants 
are more completely understood than they 
could perhaps have been in any other way. 
These children, scattered through three sec- 
tions of sixth grade, have a fine opportunity 
to use a great amount of cooperation, patience, 
and thoughtfulness of others in working out 
this project. 


Results noted by outsiders include the devel- 
opment of good sportsmanship and social at- 
titudes; the help children are able to give at 
home on plants and gardens, and the value to 
the child of feeling he is an important part of 
society. He can produce food or beauty—im- 
portant items which have been and are still 
needed so much in the world. 

Is the activity worth while? There is never a 
boy or girl in the entire group who does not 
enthusiastically answer “yes” to that question. 
In addition, I guess we, the adults, are of the 
same opinion. 
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Summer Opportunities 
By LOUISE C. McCUE 


Through a questionnaire survey, ACEI has 
com piled in a thirty-three page mimeographed 
report the summer opportunities available to 
teachers of children two to twelve years of age 
in seventy-seven universities and colleges 
throughout the United States. The report is 
available from the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 5, D. C., for forty 
cents a copy. The report and this summary of 
the survey have been prepared by Louise C. 
McCue, editor and writer, Washington, D. C. 


HETHER YOU CAN DEVOTE THREE DAYS 

or three months to brushing up on pro- 
fessional know-how, the chances are good that 
there will be a summer program somewhere to 
meet your needs. 

Although far too many colleges and uni- 
versities still offer only “courses,” it. is encour- 
aging to note that in some institutions there is 
an emphasis upon more informal and effective 
techniques of learning such as workshops, in- 
stitutes, conferences, clinics, and seminars. 

Varied programs are available throughout 
the country, although the offerings in some 
states are unfortunately meager. If you can’t 
find what you want in your own state, perhaps 
you can combine professional advancement 
with an invigorating change of scenery. The 
colleges and universities in the adjoining state 
or region may be doing new and interesting 
things in childhood education, and _there’s 
nothing like seeing new places and absorbing 
the viewpoints of a different locality to freshen 
one’s ideas and spirits. 


A Variety of Opportunities 


Subjects to which you may devote yourself 
in the informal atmosphere of a workshop or a 
conference range all the way from specifics 
such as children’s rhythms to more general 
topics such as human development. There is a 
noticeable emphasis upon certain areas of study 
throughout the country. How to teach reading, 
remedial reading, elementary science, music, 
art, arithmetic, and social studies will be widely 
discussed this summer. There will be consider- 
able stress upon curriculum study, elementary 
and kindergarten education in general, diag- 
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nostic and remedial teaching, child growth and 
development, health education, and guidance. 
The recurrence of speech clinics on summer 
schedules indicates a strong interest in this 
field. 

An analysis of regular summer session courses 
reveals that almost every school represented in 
the survey will offer courses dealing with child 
development. This subject is covered under 
such various headings as growth and develop- 
ment of the child, child development, and im- 
plications for education, child and adolescent 
development, human growth and development. 


A further look at summer school schedules 
indicates a preponderance of such courses as 
teaching arithmetic in the elementary school, 
curriculum and methods in elementary educa- 
tion, problems in kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion, development of teaching units, and cur- 
riculum problems and trends. 


In many institutions you will find oppor- 
tunities to work directly with children. Some 
few make provisions for observation of demon- 
stration classes. Facilities for working with 
children are available through schools, includ- 
ing training schools, play groups, day camps, 
and church schools. 

What you want when you want it seems to 
be an agreeable common characteristic of most 
summer programs. Opportunities will be avail- 
able throughout the summer months of June, 
July and August, with a few activities starting 
in April and May. The length of the programs 
are similarly varied: workshops generally run 
from one to eight weeks, seminars four to six 
weeks, institutes from four to ten days, and 
conferences from one to six days. Regular sum- 
mer sessions operate from five to eight weeks. 


Editor’s Note: We regret that many of the 
questionnaires were returned after the deadline 
for this issue and that their information could 
not be included in Mrs. McCue’s report. As this 
service becomes known and ways of obtaining 
information improve, we hope to give more 
complete coverage. 

Some of the opportunities not listed in the 
report include the Vassar Summer Institute— 
July 7 to August 4; the workshops at the 
Center for Human Relations Studies and at 
Chautaugua, New York, sponsored by New 
York University—July 5 to August 12; and 
the Rutgers University Workshop in Human 
Relations—July § to August 12. 
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News and REVIEWS... 














News HERE and THERE... 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branches 

Diablo Valley Association for Childhood Education, 
California 

Miami Intermediate Teachers Association for Childhood 
Education, Florida 

Edina-Morningside Association for Childhood Education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ACEI Officers 1949-50 


JENNIE CAMPBELL, director of primary edu- 
cation for the State of Utah, is the newly- 
elected president of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International. 

Miss Campbell is 

' well known to mem- 
bers of the Associa- 
tion, having served 
as vice - president 
representing kinder- 
garten education: in 

1943 - 45. During 

those war years Miss 

Campbell visited a 

number of branches, 

was chairman of the 

Association’s Great 

Plains Regional Con- 

ference, and partici- 

pated in the Pacific 

Coast Regional Con- 

ference. 

Miss Campbell’s outstanding work in Utah’s 
Department of Public Instruction is recog- 
nized by educational leaders in many other 
states. As a member of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary Educa- 
tion she has been chairman of a committee on 
programs for children under six. Miss Campbell 
is also an active member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, and 
other professional groups. 

Those attending the 1949 ACEI Study Con- 
ference will remember Miss Campbell as one 
of the gracious Utah hostesses and as one of 
the coordinators for study classes. 


Jennie Campbell 
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James L. Hymes, Jr., professor of education 
and coordinator of early childhood education at 
New Paltz State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
New York, becomes a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the As- 
sociation for Child- 
hood Education In- 
ternational as vice- 
president represent- 
ing nursery school 
education. 

During the war 
years Mr. Hymes was 
director of the child 
care program at the 
Kaiser shipyards in 
Vanport, Oregon. At 
the close of the war 
he became associated 
with the Caroline 
Zachary Institute in New York, New York. He 
is well known to parents and teachers through 
his articles in magazines and through a 1947 
bulletin called A Pound of Prevention. 

During his two-year term he will serve as 
chairman of the ACEI Committee on Nursery 
School Education and will act as liaison be- 
tween the executive boards of the National 
Association for Nursery Education and the 
ACEI. 

Mr. Hymes has recently served as president 
of the National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation. He will be remembered by those who 
attended the 1949 ACEI Study Conference in 
Salt Lake City as the lecturer on “Our Funda- 
mental Concerns about Children.” 





James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Carissa Bacon, 
psychometrist of the 
elementary schools 
of Santa Monica, 
California, joins the 
Executive Board of 
the Association for 
Childhood Education 
International as vice- 
president represent- 
ing kindergarten ed- 
ucation. 

Miss Bacon has 
long been active in 
the work of the As- 





Clarrissa Bason 
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sociation in California, having served in 
various capacities in both the local and the 
state organizations. She is a member of the 
ACEI Committee on School Buildings and Fa- 
cilities for Children, and at the recent confer- 
ence led the study class on “Recognition of 
Children’s Goals in the Three R’s.” Miss Bacon 
is active in a number of the professional organ- 
izations in California and is a member of the 
National Education Association, the National 
Association for Nursery Education, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

As vice-president representing kindergarten 
education she will chairman the ACEI Com- 
mittee on Kindergarten Education during her 
two-year term. 

Mary McCLENAGHAN, vice-president repre- 
senting primary education; MERLE Gray, vice- 
president representing intermediate education; 
and Marion Jack, secretary-tresaurer, will 
continue to serve as members of the Executive 
Board until April 1950. 


Reports on the 1949 ACEI Study Conference 

All of the two thousand registrants at 
the 1949 ACEI Study Conference held in Salt 
Lake City April 18-22 will receive copies of 
the April-May ACEI Branch Exchange devoted 
to reports of the conference. This summariza- 
tion of the discussions, lectures, and other ex- 
periences of the week offers an over-all view of 
current thinking in the field of elementary 
education. The theme of the conference “Tidal 
Wave of Children—the Challenge, the Prob- 
lems, the Plans” is the title of this report. The 
account of each session or event was prepared 
by a member of the Association chosen for 
that particular responsibility. 

The many readers of CHtmpDHOop Epuca- 
TION who could not attend the conference will 
want to be familiar with the thinking that 
developed there. Copies of the report may be 
ordered from headquarters in Washington. 
Price, one dollar. (See page 433 for order blank.) 


Recent ACEI Publications 

Are These Our Schools?: The second 1949 
membership service bulletin of the Association 
for Childhood Education International titled 
Are These Our Schools? was published in 
March. This thirty-six page publication was 
developed from the eighty-eight replies received 
from a questionnaire sent to teachers in twenty- 
four states, the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska. These teachers answered five questions 
regarding conditions in education today. 
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Most of the bulletin content is quoted di- 
rectly from the teachers’ replies although they 
as contributors remain anonymous. How 
teachers are trying to help themselves and en- 
listing the help of others makes this bulletin 
encouraging reading. Here is the opportunity 
to look into our schools through the eyes of 
those who see couditions there most clearly. 
By a careful study of this presentation of con- 
ditions we can gather courage for meeting the 
problems of today and helpful guidance in 
planning for the future. 

Copies of Are These Our Schools? were mailed 
in March to all life and contributing members 
and to the officers of ACE branches for circu- 
lation among branch members. Others may 
obtain the bulletin from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington §, D. C. 
Price, seventy-five cents. 

Selected Equipment and Supplies: Many 
people have been waiting for the publication 
of the 1949 revision of the bulletin Suggested 
Equipment and Supplies — the first revision 
since 1941. This general service bulletin was 
sent in April to officers of all ACE branches 
for circulation among the membership. It is 
particularly welcome at this season when 
thoughts are turning toward the ordering of 
equipment and supplies for the school year of 
1949-50. It contains suggested lists of desired 
equipment for the nursery, kindergarten, prim- 
ary and intermediate school. It tells where 
these materials may be secured and suggests 
the criteria used in judging them. 

This bulletin has been developed by the 
ACEI Committee on Equipment and Supplies 
under the chairmanship of Frances M. Berry. 
Other members of the committee are: Maurine 
Bredeson, Margaret F. Coe, Winifred J. Daniels, 
Edwina Fallis, Mamie W. Heinz, Frances E. 
Hicks, Anne Holdford, Viola M. Lynch, 
Moreen Maser, Willis Porter, Mary Tippett. 

Particularly active are those members of the 
committee who served as chairmen of the five 
testing centers located in different sections of 
the country. Manufacturers were invited to 
send materials to these centers where they were 
actually used by children and then carefully 
evaluated. This part of the work continues and 
the results will be used in the next revision. 

Copies of this 44 page bulletin may be se- 
cured from the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cational International, 1200 Fifteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price, one dollar. 
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FOX BLOX 


(Patented) 


Educational Building Blocks 
For Schools, Churches, Homes 


Builds: Houses . . . Climbing Towers .. . 
Churches . . . Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats 
... Stores... Yards... Tables . . , Benches 
... Beds... Wagons .. . Airplanes 


Made of Special 
Light Weight 
Hardwood 


No Nails, Bolts 
or Rods 


Simple Interlocking 
Corners 





We also manufacture Solid Floor Block, 
Hollow Block, Building Block, Special Blocks 
to Order . . . Playground Equipment. 


FOX BLOCKS CO. 


7606 Maie Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 














... for Junior Dramatics 


Makes a real stage, not a puppet show—appeals 
to children who like to dress up and give little 
plays—encourages good play habits, in and out- 
of-doors—entertains many at one time; as actors, 
curtain puller, property men, etc. 

Sturdily built, easy to set-up (without tools) 
attractively decorated, curtain pulls easily. As- 
sembled—-8 feet wide by 6 high by 114 deep, stores 
in 5 x 1x 14 feet. 


Price delivered $25.00, add 5% west of 
Mississippi. 

WALTER L. LUKENS 
301 New Jersey Ave., S.E. Wash. 3, D. C. 
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Parent Education in the Nursery School: 
“There should be no cleavage between the 
world of the school and the world of the 
home.” This statement taken from the bulletin 
suggests the reasons for its preparation and pub- 
lication. The pages are filled with sound state- 


ments and practical suggestions. Section head- . 


ings are: 


I. Why Parent Education and What Kind? 

II. Some Basic Principles 

III. Planning a Program of Parent Educa- 

tion 

IV. An Outlook for Parent Education 

While prepared to be of special help to those 
working in, nursery education, it can be of 
equal value to those concerned with developing 
understanding between the parent and the 
teachers of children of any age. 

The bulletin is written by Edith N. Norton, 
nursery school teacher, Great Neck Coopera- 
tive School, Great Neck, New York. 

This is a general service bulletin and was 
mailed in April to officers of ACE branches for 
circulation among the membership. Copies may 
be ordered from the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. Pages 
32. Price, 50 cents. 


Summer Opportunities for Teachers of Chil- 
dren Two to Twelve Years of Age: This listing 
of opportunities for study during the summer 
will be helpful as vacation experiences are 
planned. (See page 421 for a more complete 
description.) It is in mimeographed form. Or- 
der from the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1200 Fifteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. Pages 33. 
Price, forty cents. 


New Commissioner of Education 


On March 18, Earl James McGrath took his 
oath of office as the eleventh commissioner of 
education in the United States. 

Mr. McGrath’s experiences in a number of 
areas of education, as well as his professional 
studies, give effective preparation for his new 
responsibilities. 

At a press conference following his induc- 
tion into office Mr. McGrath emphasized his 
deep interest in the problems of elementary 
education and stated his belief in the need for 
extending kindergarten and nursery school op- 
portunities to many more children. 
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Discover what 
Fun teaching 


can be with 
Childcrafr! 








CHILDCRAFT 


Makes Teaching Easier... 
Advancement Quicker! 


**! know at least part of the credit for my last promotion should 
go to Childcraft. The Childcraft plan makes teaching easier and 
lots more fun!” That’s the way many teachers talk after using 
the Childcraft plan. 


Here, right at hand when you need it, are the answers to the 
most perplexing problems of present day teaching. You can have 
the guidance of foremost educators ... methods and materials 
that not only make your task easier, but help amazingly to 
stimulate the interest and voluntary effort of your pupiis. 


Childcraft, you see, has four volumes of expert guidance pre- 
pared by outstanding leaders in their field — educators, child 
psychologists, each authority a specialist. In addition, Science, 
Art, Music, and Literature are presented in a form adapted to 
your pupils’ age. c 


Write for FREE Activity Unit! 


See for yourself what a difference these materials make—how the 
CHILDCRAFT Plan can help you do a better teaching job more easily. 
Fill out coupon below. Mail it today! 


1 , ea There may be an op- 
: Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division | portunity to repr . 
; 3 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois ! Childeraft in your 
| Don McKellar: community. Glasifed 
{ Please send me the activity unit checked post- . - 9 . 
\ ; ese profitable employ- 
paid and without obligation. \ . 
pee ; ment if you qualify. 
\ | Free training. No in- 
Address i : 
(If outside city, give R. F. D. and name of road.) i vestment required. 
| City si State | Write Manager, Mrs. 
a ! . P 
Name of School Grade_ ee Alice Garst, Child- 
{ [| Post Office | ) Eskimo Life a Circus ie Toys craft, 35 East Wacker 
Check only one subject i Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
ee J 
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Books For Teachers ... . 





Editor, BEATRICE J. HURLEY 


PARENT AND CHILD. By Catherine Mac- 
kenzie. Foreword by Lawrence K. Frank. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1949. 
Pp. 341. $2.95. Into her new book Catherine 

Mackenzie has placed a careful selection of 
some of the excellent materials published on 
her page by the same title in The New York 
Times Magazine. This page has been concerned 
with skillful interpretation of trends in child 
care and education and of scientific studies, 
publications, and findings of research psycholo- 
gists, pediatricians, and educators. The report- 
ing has been accurately and meticulously done 
and has given help and guidance to untold 
thousands of readers. 

Now in book form this material is equally 
readable and helpful. It is organized in chap- 
ters titled infancy, teen-age, discipline, emo- 
tional problems, health, manners and morals. 
One is struck anew by the fresh, sane presen- 
tation and the sustained, consistent point of 
view of the author. This book will enjoy wide 
use among all individuals and groups dealing 


with children. 


THE HAPPY HOME: A GUIDE TO FAM- 
ILY LIVING. By Agnes Benedict and Adele 
Franklin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1948. Pp. 304. $2.75. Benjamin 

Spock says in his introduction to this book, 
“Parents, this book is good for whatever ails 
you. And if you are feeling fine it will keep 
you that way.” It is brimful of practical sug- 
gestions for making the all-important family 
life experiences happy, fruitful, and democratic 
ones. 
_ Since the foundations of democracy begin 
in a democratic home it is desirable—even im- 
perative—that these foundations be well laid. 
The child’s first contact with law, order, work, 
success, and failure stem from his early home 
life. And these ideas affect for good or ill the 
kind of a human being that develops. Home 
should be a place where vital and long-term 
values can be achieved. 

The authors point out ways that parents and 
children can learn to plan together, work to- 
gether, share responsibilities, play together, and 
come to value one another. The chapter on 
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family conclaves has many suggestions of just 
how planning can be accomplished, how ability 
to plan grows from feeble beginnings, and 
what values can be achieved. Other chapters 
deal with trips and excursions, the wonders of 
science, art as an instrument of growth, music 
and dancing, vacations, and books. 

It is the clarity and simplicity with which 
ideas are presented as well as their soundness 
which makes this book so valuable. Every 
parent and teacher who reads it will be better 
able to build more wisely toward the good life 
for children. 


EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
By Josephine Foster and Neith Headley. New 
York: American Book Co., 1948. Pp. 449. $4. 

This second edition of Education in the Kinder- 
garten is a welcome addition to professional 
books dealing with the education of young 
children. Ways of planning kindergartens to 
meet the needs of five-year-olds, desirable equip- 
ment, provision for physical welfare, the work 
period, the story time, music experiences, 
science experiences, relaxation and rest are 
some of its contents. 

Especially helpful are two new chapters. 
One deals with the importance of the social 
climate of the kindergarten; the other with 
audio-visual aids suitable for children of kin- 
dergarten age. 

The book should find wise use in teacher 
education for it is both practical and inspira- 
tional in character. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 190. 
$4. This collection of songs is the most im- 

portant contribution to the field of children’s 

folk music literature that has ever been as- 
sembled. Fortunate indeed are children, teach- 
ers, and parents that the job was in the hands 
of Ruth Seeger who is not only an able and sen- 
sitive musician but a person whose musicianship 
extends into or rather springs from the music 
that lives in everyday people—a rare quality. 

This book is an outgrowth of a rich musical 

life with her own four children and her work 

in schools for young children. 

In the first fifty pages Mrs. Seeger talks 
about folk music and of what it should and can 
mean to children and grownups. “It is not 
music to be worshipped from afar . . . To enjoy 
it, one need not dress up oneself or one’s voice. 
One can sit down with it comfortably.” As 
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for the songs, you will find some that are 
familiar but many that are fresh discoveries— 
songs to fit every mood and all ages for there 
is no “age level cult.” Here is music to grow on 
and to grow into. 

The book is good to look at and attractively 
illustrated by Barbara Cooney who has caught 
its spirit in her lively pictures. The musical 
accompaniments are well arranged and- easy 
to play, but these are not songs to be sung out 
of a book. Their delightfully infectious qual- 
ity will be missed unless the singer possesses 
the songs himself. This reviewer particularly 
cherishes Mrs. Seeger’s encouragement of and 
enthusiasm for improvisations. 

Naturally we want children to be familiar 
with types other than folk songs but if I were 
to choose an only song book for home or school, 
this would be it. For children they are musical 
literature at its best.—Reviewed by Emma D. 
SHEEHY, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Twen- 
ty-Seventh Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, National 
Education Association. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1949. Pp. 525. $4. The 

timeliness of the subject of this yearbook makes 

its appearance more than welcome. Our im- 

mediate need for new school buildings and for 

the reconditioning of old ones is urgent. Ad- 
vanced costs of building as well as larger school 
populations to be served makes school adminis- 
trators’ problems acute in this regard. The 

Yearbook states that since “decisions embodied 

into stone and mortar are lasting and that it is 

difficult, if not impossible, to change them” 





Examinations for Teachers of Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades and for Intermediate and Upper 
Grades in the Chicago Public Schools will be 
held September 17, 1949. 


For information, apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle Street — Chicago 1, [Illinois 








PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Licensed for 70 tots 3 to 6. Estab. over 30 yrs. 
Residential District. Includes school rooms, of- 
fice, patios, school and playground equipt., special 
children’s plumbing, 2 story 8 room residence. 
Original owners wish to retire. Price $32,000. 
Wire or airmail to 


Gianetti-Gibson Co. 
403 E. Green St. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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the project of building a new school should 
represent the joint planning of administrative 
staffs, boards of education, and the lay public 
in order that the educational dreams of the 
community may be fully realized. 

Use of the public school for community ac- 
tivities of all its people is increasing. Careful 
planning for these activities is part of a well- 
thought-out building program. Helpful chap- 
ters deal with (1) projecting the community’s 
educational plant program; (2) planning the 
school site; (3) planning instructional services; 
(4) planning auxiliary features; (5) architec- 
tural and engineering services; (6) building 
for safety; (7) color, furniture, and equip- 
ment, and (8) financing the plant program. 

Looking ahead, anticipating the needs of a 
community, making provision for both scien- 
tific and imaginative planning with as much 
wisdom ,and professional skill as can be brought 
to the task is the challenging message of this 
timely yearbook. Boards of education, com- 
munity leaders, superintendents of schools, 
parents and teachers will find practical guid- 
ance and inspirational help for their prospec- 


tive building programs. 
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& « We are just a few minutes by 
bus or subway to the Columbia 
and N. Y. U. Campuses. 10 — 
from Times Square. One block ¢ 
transportation lines and Riverside 
Park. Near principal museums. 
Swimming pool and roof solarium. 
Our restaurant and cocktail lounge 
are air-conditioned and what's best, 


our prices are reasonable. 





Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN . . 
Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





Newbery Award, 1949, for the most dis- 
tinguished literature for children goes to Mar- 
guerite Henry’s King of the Wind. See the 
January issue of CHmpHOoop EpucaTion for 
a review of this superb book. 

Caldecott Award, 1949, for the most dis- 
tinguished picture book goes to The Big Snow 
by Berta and Elmer Hader, a book already pop- 
ular with children and teachers. See the Febru- 
ary CHILDHOOD EpucaTION for a review. 

Child Study Associa’ion of America 1948 
Award goes to Pearl S. Buck’s The Big Wave— 
a book for young people which faces real prob- 
lems in their world. See the September 1948 
issue of CHmLDHOO EpucaTion for a* review. 


Picture Books 


PELICAN HERE PELICAN THERE. By 
Leonard Weisgard. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1948. Unpaged. $2. One of the gor- 

geous picture books of the year is Leonard 

Weisgard’s story of the pelican who was blown 

from his native Florida clean up to Alaska. His 

return is told and pictured with a pelican-eye’s 
view of cities, villages, country and sundry 
famous monuments and institutions. Only an 
occasional person sees the pelican flying by and 
the pelican himself did not begin to see all the 
details the children will pick out when they 
study these brilliant, crowded pictures of down 
below. The text is pleasantly cadenced and the 
words have some of the richness of the pictures. 

This book won’t “correlate” with much of 

anything but, if it is read aloud, it is going to 

give children a wonderful time looking and 

listening. Ages 5 to 10. 


PAUL. THE HERO OF THE FIRE. By 
Edward Ardizzone. A Porpoise Book. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, 1949. Pp. 40. $1. Edward 

Ardizzone can write a grave, realistic story 

which is at the same time complete fantasy. 

Thanks to Grace Allen Hogarth and the Por- 

poise Book series for bringing us another of 

his inimitable small boy stories. 

Paul is in even worse straits than his pre- 
decessors—Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. 
Paul’s family fortunes have collapsed so he sets 
out to earn money and save the family home. 
He works in a circus, suffers but hangs on, saves 
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children and livestock in a terrible fire and 
escapes, replete with fame and fortune. Soft, 
beautiful pictures illumine Paul’s adventures. 
Salty characters and complete earnestness make 
this a rare bit of heroics for boys from § to 8. 


LITTLE WILD HORSE. Story and pictures 
by Hetty Burlingame Beatty. Boston: Hough- 
ton, 1949. Pp. 32. $1. What small boy 

would not like to move to a western ranch 

and tame a wild horse to be his very own? 

Peter did these things with an earnest non- 

chalance that is somehow convincing. Simply 

told and delightfully illustrated in bright con- 
ventionalized pictures, this is a satisfying book 

for children 4 to 7. 


THE LAZY BEAVER. By Vernon Bowen. 
Illustrations by Jim Davis. Philadel phia: 
David McKay, 1948. Unpaged. $2. The 

story of a lazy beaver who learned that after 

all work is best and promptly became a busy 
beaver is distinguished by imaginative and 
beautiful pictures. The naughty hero with his 
prominent teeth and rotund silhouette is un- 
usually amusing. Ages 4 to 7. 


For the Middle Years 


THE BEWITCHED CAVERNS. By -Leona 
Rienow. Illustrator, Allen Pope. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 151. $2. A young 

geologist is responsible for this rousing story of 

primitive man. It covers a final battle between 
the ape-like Neanderthal Man and the superb 

Cro-magnon Man from whom we are descend- 

ed. The boy and girl—Olo and Pigeon—are 

a convincing pair and their exploration of the 

caverns’ mystery is thrilling. This book is 

extremely well written and young readers are 
going to be well informed about the Cro- 
magnon Man even while they are chilled to 

the bone by his adventures. Ages 8 to 12. 


CHESTRY OAK. Written and illustrated by 
Kate Seredy. New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 
236. $2.50. Chestry Oak is the moving story 

of Michael, Prince of Chestry, who is five years 

old when the story begins in Hungary and ten 
years old when it ends in the United States. 

In five years of war, treachery, bombings, and 

the Nazi occupation of his beloved land 

Michael is sustained by his nurse, Nana, and 

unshakable faith in his father’s integrity. 

The boy’s only remaining pleasure is riding 

Midnight, the dancing stallion of the Chestry 

stables. But even Midnight fails him in the 
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end for, when Michael’s father finally sends 
the boy away from the castle guarding a secret, 
Midnight bolts into the darkness. They never 
find Nana and, as bombs fall, all Chestry is 
wiped out. The child survives as just another 
war orphan, Michael Prince. A friendly G.I. 
sends him to his own family in the United 
States where he regains his health and his will 
to live. 

The conclusion of this story is a heart-shaker. 
Suffice it to say that Michael’s faith in his 
father is finally justified and for one brief hour 
he is reunited with Midnight and “For yester- 
day and for tomorrows” they “dance the best 
they know how.” 


This is a glorious book to read and to look 
at. Kate Seredy’s illustrations were never finer, 
but it will be a hard book for children to under- 
stand. It is told in flashbacks, with stories 
within stories and many jumps in time and 
place. The first half of the book, with Michael 
in the royal palace, is dream-like, elusive, and 
often overly ornate in style. After the bomb- 
ing of Chestry, Michael becomes a real boy in 
a harshly realistic world. It is the second half 
of the story which children will weep over 


and read and reread. Kate Seredy is always 
concerned with the adjustment of the indivi- 
dual to a changing world and Chestry Oak 
develops in memorable words some memor- 
able social ideals. Ages 12-14. 


THE PALOMINO BOY. By Don and Betty 
Emblen. Jacket and endpapers by Lynd 
Ward. New York: Viking, 1948. Pp. 189. 
$2. Juan is an orphaned Mexican boy, born 

and living in California and discovering grad- 
ually that it is his dark skin which makes him 
unacceptable to the children at school. The 
understanding old ladies with whom he lives 
give him needed love and security. His dog, 
his horse, and the wonderful Palomino Valley 
fill his mind and his heart. 

After a Negro boy enters the school and is 
also ostracized by the children, Juan really sets 
himself to thinking through this problem of 
color. He solves it to his own satisfaction and 
is immediately freed of fear and unhappiness. 

Each chapter is a complete episode. There 
is only one exciting incident in the book, yet 
the sensitively told story of this lonely child 
is curiously haunting. A welcome addition to 
intercultural bibliographies for ages 8 to 12. 





Language 


for 


World Book Company 





Daily Whe by Dawson and Miller 


A logical, clear-cut organization provides 
for simple, direct teaching. 


Full coverage of skills and attainable, 
purposeful goals assure success and power 
in speaking and writing. 


The series that answers the child’s why in 
language. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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Research4ABSTRACTS .. 


Editor, ELIZABETH MECHEM FULLER 





A PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN FROM 18 
TO 72 MONTHS IN THE HAWAIIAN 
SITUATION WITH PROVISION FOR 
PARENT AND TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. By Adeline E. Babbitt. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1948. 

The reviewer has chosen to include the above 
monograph for two reasons besides the fact 
that it offers interesting reading and is exceed- 
ingly well-written: (1) Most classroom teach- 
ers on the United States mainland are interest- 
ed in the educational programs of outlying 
areas, particularly where the geography, both 
natural and human, is such as to attract main- 
land teachers. (2) It merits serious considera- 
tion as an example of pre-planning contiguous 
educational units based upon children’s develop- 
mental needs and past histories. 

The immediate occasion for the elaborately 
written plan was the transfer of the Henry 
and Dorothy Castle Memorial Institute for 
Child Development and Parent Education from 
private hands to the Teachers College of the 
University of Hawaii in 1941. Babbitt reported 
the complete program as her doctoral thesis at 
Columbia University. The plan and its publi- 
cation were delayed several years due to inter- 
ruptions related to World War II. 

The preschool unit of Teachers College at 
the University of Hawaii is planned to be a 
model school for four groups of children— 
18-36 months, 37-48 months, 49-60 months, 
and 61-72 months respectively. Later it is 
hoped to add an experimental fifth unit with 
vertical rather than horizontal age grouping. 
The staff is chosen to provide a low pupil- 
teacher ratio and a high level of skill. Careful 
attention is devoted to planning for the chil- 
dren’s health, habits, muscular growth; physi- 
cal, mental, social, and artistic development; 
attitudes, emotions, initiative, and self-direc- 
tion. Each group program is planned with full 
understanding of what has gone before and 
what will come later. The school aims “to turn 
them (the children) into first grade at the 
age of six with a reasonably good start in all 
of the techniques, attitudes and habits that 
made for successful adjustment of living hap- 
pily in a milieu of congenial effort of a socially 
useful sort.” 
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The school is undertaking a program of 
parent education which is in harmony with its 
other activities, and to educate teachers in the 
same atmosphere. 

The entire program is interpreted in terms 
of the locale of Hawaii with its peculiar milieu 
—sugar plantations, pineapple canneries, and 
ship’s services—its mixtures of North Ameri- 
can whites, English, Portugese, German, Chin- 
ese, Korean, Japanese, Filipino, Puerto Rican and 
Sandwich Islanders—its bamboo, hibiscus pink, 
papaya, and waves of Waikiki. One of the by- 
products of the report is its interesting in- 
formation on factors peculiar to Hawaii. These 
factors are rendered even more interesting 
when seen in relation to the education prob- 
lems described by Babbitt. 

For teachers and administrators in early 
childhood education the study could have 
profited from a more disciplined use of re- 
search materials and a more specific and or- 
ganized handling of curriculum policies. How- 
ever, its approach is, in general, sound. It is 
recommended for any educator.—k£. M. F. 


WHY CHILDREN LIKE OR _ DISLIKE 
SCHOOL. By Dr. Louis Monash. “Under- 
standing the Child.” June 1947, 16:67-70. 
This study has given further counter evi- 

dence to the popular stand that children dis- 
like school. Written responses to this effect 
were secured by questionnaires prepared to dis- 
cover how many children liked or disliked 
school and the reason for their response. Sub- 
jects included 210 boys and 164 girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades of a New York City 
public school. Children’s attitudes toward 
school subjects were also obtained by having 
the children rearrange an alphabetical list of 
subjects according to their choice. The ques- 
tionnaires were accompanied with a letter as- 
suring the children that their responses would 
not be held against them. Honest opinions were 
encouraged. 

No significant sex differences were dis- 
covered as to the attitudes toward subjects or 
toward school. The responses were indicative 
of definite positive attitudes toward school. 
Girls revealed higher preference scores, sug- 
gesting that they conform more readily to 
school routines than boys. Scores were also 
higher for the 7A gradesters. The experimenter 
explains that the new experience of the de- 
partmental system directs the appeal for school 
upwards. 
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From the responses obtained, the experimen- 
ter concludes that these children do like school 
and the degree of this satisfaction is closely 
related to the successes in school. Preferred 
subjects are those which are intensely practical 
to the child and stimulate his creativeness and 
self expression—homemaking, sewing, drawing, 
and shopwork. These subjects frequently re- 
sult in the acquisition of hobbies or interests 
and afford emotional outlets. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the above preferred sub- 
jects seldom present unnerving tests, suggesting 
a decrease of emotional problems caused by 
them. Reports revealed that for the experi- 
mental group, English is not a favored subject; 
spelling, literature, composition, memory gems 
and grammar are placed at the foot of the list. 
Excessive homework is generally reported with 
disfavor. Especially significant is the author’s 
conclusion that attitudes of children toward 
school are greatly affected and determined by 
the teacher’s personality. Pleasing and whole- 
some personalities seem to exert positive atti- 
tudes and disliked teachers generate negative 
attitudes toward the whole school experience. 
—Abstracted by ANN Dusse, Ypsilanti State 
Normal, Michigan. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DYNAMICS IN AL- 
LERGIC PATIENTS AS SHOWN IN 
GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL THERAPY. 
By Hyman Miller and Dorothy W. Baruch. 
“Journal of Consulting Psychology,” March- 
April 1948, 12: 111-115. 

This article represents the second report of 
the above authors on a clinical project which 
combined the resources of an allergist and psy- 
cho-therapist in administering medical treat- 
ment and psychotherapy. The present study 
describes those patients seen during a nine- 
month period in 1946 who had five or more 
psychotherapeutic sessions and who manifested 
allergic symptoms on referral. There were 22 
such patients—7 men, 8 women, and 7 chil- 
dren. In all cases the history of allergy was 
confirmed by positive skin reactions to the al- 
lergens concerned. Prior to the psychotherapy 
all patients had been treated medically without 
success. This review will limit itself to brief 
consideration of the seven child patients, 6 boys 
and 1 girl. 

Behavior problems among the children were 
present in every case. Individual play therapy 
was used with the children, utilizing various 
forms of play activity such as the projective 
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methods of employing family constellations of 
dolls or clay shaped as individuals representing 
persons associated with the patients. 

The psychotherapy slowly but surely re- 
vealed emotional components of allergic symp- 
toms, showed how the patient used allergies for 
one or a combination of three major purposes: 
(1) to gain response, affection, appreciation, 
sympathy (2) to express hostility or aggression 
(3) to hide emotions which had caused feelings 
of guilt, anxiety, or shame. 

The release of emotions in psychotherapy ses- 
sions during the period reported was paralleled 
by a decrease in allergic symptoms. Case his- 
tory excerpts illustrate the interrelationships of 
behavior and allergies. 

The report stresses the relatively new ap- 
proach to the study of childhood which points 
out that psychogenic factors produce far- 
reaching biological and behavioral changes. It 
also illustrates a productive mode of study, 
that of combining medical treatment and psy- 
chotherapy in early childhood. Add to medi- 
cine and psychotherapy the cooperation and 
information which the classroom teacher is in 
a unique position to give, and the study of be- 
havior should receive great impetus. At this 
point in the transition toward increased em- 
phasis upon psychogenic-biological relation- 
ships each classroom teacher should read at 
least one such study as Miller-Baruch provide. 





Through Finding a Hero 
(Continued from page 408) 

An hour later inside the large nursery school 
room a teacher was at the piano with the 
children gathered about her. They were whisper- 
ing and hesitating with their requests for songs. 
Then came Freddie’s request in an open, con- 
fident manner, “I want to sing happy birthday, 
happy birthday to Lincoln.” 

There was joy on his face as he listened to 
the music, to the children’s chorus, to his own 
lusty voice. “Happy birthday, dear Lincoln,” 
he sang. 

The Lincoln idea grew as the day progressed. 
Before settling down for a nap, Freddie warned, 
“Don’t call me Freddie. No. My name is Lincoln. 
Abraham Lincoln.” The earnestness in his voice 
made one not dare to do otherwise. 

When everything became quiet in the sleep- 
‘ng room, Freddie lifted his head and confided 
in an audible whisper, “Lincoln was a very 
good man. I am Abraham Lincoln.” 
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Films SEEN AND LIKED. . 


Reviewer, ESTHER ASCHEMEYER 





In presenting these reviews," CHmpHoop EpucATION 
wishes to remind its readers that a film—even a good 
one—is no magic formula for success in learning. It is a 
tool, and like any tool must be properly used to produce 
effective results. Here are some points to keep in mind: 

If possible the teacher should preview the film before 
showing it to children. 

Be sure you have the best possible projection. Learn 
how to operate your projector yourself. It is not too 


difficult. 
Avoid the term and the climate of a “picture show.” 
There should be some sort of lead-up to the film, or 
better, the film should be used when it can best answer 
questions previously raised by the group. Of course, it 
may also be used to stimulate interest in the first place, 
as well as to review an area which has been studied by 


the group. : 
Have a follow-up. Discussion leading to action and 


further learning experiences is to be desired. 
Have a second showing in a few days or weeks. A 


good film is like a good book—it bears reviewing. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING. Produced by 
Public Health Service and Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1941. 10 min. Color. 
Loaned free. This film on general nutrition 

is built around the Jones family. As the chil- 
dren are taken to the family doctor for health 
examinations, as the mother and children un- 
pack their food purchases, the four basic values 
to be obtained from foods are presented: en- 
ergy, building, regulating, and protecting; and 
the kinds of foods which supply these values 
are depicted. Useful in grades 6-12 in science 
and home economics. 


CONSERVATION ROAD: THE STORY OF 
OUR NATURAL RESOURCES. Produced 
by 20th Century-Fox, 1947. 22 min. $75. 

This is a good basic film covering the conser- 
vation of soil, forests, water, fish, and min- 
erals. Of necessity it touches but lightly on 
most of these, but it does what too few con- 
servation films do—emphasizes that conserva- 
tion includes more than soil conservation. It 
also points out the impossibility of replacing 
minerals, and therefore the even greater need 
for conservation of them. Would be especially 
useful as introduction or review to the study of 
conservation. Useful in grades 7-12 in science 
and social studies, and with adults. 


‘All films reviewed here are 16 mm. sound. 
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SOURCE OF THE AMAZON. Produced by 
Harry Grubbs (Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises). 1948. 12 min. $45. Color, $75. A 

beautiful film, especially in the color version, 
which traces the route of several tributaries of 
the Amazon and the Amazon itself as far as 
Iquitos, the head of navigation 2400 miles from 
the ocean. The film is a rich source of infor- 
mation: it contains maps showing location and 
source of the Amazon, names products of the 
area, and shows scenes of village life. Useful 
in grades 5-12 in geography and general edu- 
cation, and with adults. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. (Lower River) (Upper 
River). Produced by Academy Films. 14 
min. Color. $112.50 each. In two different 

films the story of the Mississippi river is told. 
One film traces the course of the river from 
the middle section past New Orleans to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Geographic characteristics of 
the river and adaptions to these features are 
shown. The problems which the river presents 
including transportation, conservation, and 
flood menace are shown. The photography is 
fine and the timing of the commentator is 
excellent. 

The other film, beautiful and excellent, 
traces the Mississippi from its headwaters to 
St. Louis. Characteristic features of the upper 
river and its drainage basin are given. Man’s 
use of the river for power and transportation 
are included with excellent diagrams showing 
the mechanics of locks as an adaptation to the 
gradient of the river. Also types of river craft 
and their importance in inland water transpor- 
tation are brought out. The photography is 
especially fine. 

Both films are useful in grades 6-12, and 
with adults. 


CROSS-SECTION OF CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA. Produced by United World Films, Inc. 
1948. Two reel sound film in black and 
white. 22 min. $100. For middle and upper 
elementary grades. The film takes one to the 

wet-dry tropical lowlands of Guatemala where 

a family gathers chicle in the jungles during 

the wet season. During the dry season these 

same natives fell mahogany in the forests. On 
the cool, high plateaus the Indians build their 
homes and cultivate their terraced farms. In 

Guatemala City modern aspects are apparent. 

The physiographic impact of the country upon 

the people is well shown through beautiful 

photography. 
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International 
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udy TOYS 


for Better Teaching 


Judy Toys provide positive, satisfying learning 
experiences. They foster concentration, coordina- 
tion, and encourage a child’s progress in the class- 
room. 
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Judy Toys stimulate the imagination 
and provide the step-by-step challenge 
needed to satisfy a child’s desire for 
achievement. 











Judy Toys aid in a child’s mental, social 
and emotional growth. Aimed at his 
own age level, and progressively diffi- 
cult, they help him attain security and 
satisfaction within his own group. 


Judy Toys can be used independently 
as well as in groups to foster children’s 
individual abilities and interests. 





Teachers know their VALUE for BETTER TEACHING! 
Children know they’re the FUN-WAY to LEARN! 
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Write for Complete Information 
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THe JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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